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A.l  Project  goals  and  Status 


The  long  term  goal  of  this  project  is  to  develop  innovative  computer 
architectures  that  efficiently  manage  very  large  knowledge  bases  (VLKB)  in  a 
real  time  environment.  There  is  a  current  need  for  expert  systems  with  large 
and  very  large  knowledge  bases.  With  these  systems  comes  the  problem  of  the 
efficient  management  of  the  knowledge  base.  Database  management  system 
technology  can  help  with  smaller  knowledge  bases  but  when  real  time  requirements 
and  a  very  large  knowledge  base  are  involved  one  must  consider  new  hardware 
approaches.  The  context  cf  our  knowledge  base  management  research  is  that  of 
logic  programming.  That  is,  the  inferencing  mechanism  is  written  in  a  logic 
programming  language  with  the  rules  and  facts  as  Horn  clauses. 

Our  current  investigations  have  focused  on  three  related  areas:  1)  the 
development  of  techniques  for  accessing  the  extensinal  database  (EDB)  of  facts 
in  minimum  time,  2)  the  development  of  parallel  computer  architectures  that  can 
further  speed  up  EDB  processing  and  3)  optical  processing  of  the  EDB.  When  one 
seeks  to  satisfy  subgoals  in  a  query,  access  to  the  EDB  can  take  place  on  any 
subset  of  arguments  that  exist  in  the  clause  type  under  consideration.  The 
problem  then  becomes  one  of  partial  match  retrieval  with  some  form  of  indexing 
over  all  argument  positions.  In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  index  data  we 
have  investigated  the  use  of  surrogate  files  that  are  composed  of  superimposed 
code  words,  concatenated  code  words,  transformed  inverted  lists  or  combinations 
of  all  three.  These  are  transformations  of  EDB  key  values  into  binary 
representations.  While  a  code  word  exists  for  every  fact  in  the  EDB  the  total 
code  word  file  is  on  the  order  of  20%  of  the  size  of  the  EDB  of  facts.  This  is 
compared  with  sizes  of  upwards  of  100%  for  other  methods  of  indexing. 
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postulated  a  back  end  system  that  consists  of  a  request  processor,  many 
surrogate  file  processors,  disks  for  the  storage  of  the  surrogate  file  and  the 
EDB,  and  an  extensional  database  manager.  We  are  currently  invetigating  several 
approaches  to  the  surrogate  file  processor  from  associative  processors  to 
streaming  processors. 

In  addition  to  considering  an  electronic  solution  to  the  problem  we  have 
also  begun  to  consider  an  optical  solution.  One  can  approach  it  from  two  points 
of  view.  The  first  is  to  modify  optical  storage  media  in  order  to  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  data  (300  M  Bytes/sec)  being  sent  to  the  digital  computer 
and  the  second  is  to  introduce  an  optical  processor  in  between  the  modified 
optical  disk  and  the  electronic  computer. 

During  the  next  year  we  will  concentrate  on  the  design  of  the  back  end 
system  and  the  optical  approach.  Also,  we  will  devote  considerable  effort  to 
the  interface  between  logic  programming  and  relational  data  base  management. 

This  is  important  since  these  two  technologies  must  be  interfaced  in  an 
efficient  way  in  order  to  optimize  the  performance  of  the  entire  system. 

In  subsequent  years  we  will  demonstrate  a  back  end  system  that  contains 
special  hardware  for  the  management  of  the  EDB.  This  back  end  system  will  have 
been  integrated  with  a  front  end  logic  programming  system  under  development  by 
Dr.  Ken  Bowen  at  Syracuse  University.  Following  that  we  plan  to  develop  a 
prototype  system  that  is  designed  to  address  the  more  global  issues  involved  in 
the  management  of  very  large  knowledge  bases  in  a  real  time  environment. 

A. 2  INTRODUCTION 

The  current  state  of  the  art  in  knowledge  based  expert  systems  is  such 
that  the  intensional  database  (IDB)  of  rules  and  the  extensional  database  of 
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facts  (EDB)  are  small  and  main  memory  resident.  However,  there  is  a  current 
need  for  expert  systems  with  large  and  very  large  knowledge  bases.  With  these 
systems  comes  the  problem  of  the  efficient  mamagement  of  the  knowledge  base. 

Data  base  management  system  technology  can  help  with  smaller  knowledge  bases  but 
when  real  time  requirements  and  a  very  large  knowledge  base  are  involved  one 
must  consider  innovative  hardware  approaches.  Thus,  the  long  term  goal  of  this 
research  project  is  to  develop  innovative  computer  architectures  that 
efficiently  manage  very  large  knowledge  bases  in  a  real  time  environment. 

There  are  many  ways  to  represent  the  knowledge  in  an  expert  system.  We 
have  chosen  a  logic  programming  framework  because  of  its  strong  mathematical 
foundation,  its  commonality  with  relational  data  base  management,  prior  and 
current  Prolog  and  MetaProlog  work  at  Syracuse  University  and  the  potential  for 
making  significant  improvements  in  the  performance  of  logic  programs  through  the 
exploitation  of  search  parallelism. 

In  this  report  we  begin  with  a  description  of  the  partial  match  retrieval 
problem  that  results  when  one  seeks  to  retrieve  facts  from  the  EDB.  We  discuss 
our  aproach  to  the  improvement  of  the  performance  of  the  partial  match  retrieval 
problem,  which  includes  the  use  of  a  surrogate  file.  We  then  discuss  various 
ways  of  structuring  the  surrogate  file  such  as  superimposed  code  words  (SCW), 
concatenated  code  words  (CCW)  and  trans-formed  inverted  lists  (TIL).  We  discuss 
the  comparative  evaluation  of  the  various  methods  for  structuring  the  surrogate 
file  and  special  computer  architectures  for  the  processing  of  the  surrogate 
file.  We  also  discuss  an  optical  approach  that  we  have  been  inversi gating. 
Finally,  we  present  current  for  and  future  plans. 

A. 3  PARTIAL  MATCH  RETRIEVAL 

In  our  initial  investigations  we  have  taken  the  approach  that  the 


intensional  data  base  (IDB)  of  rules  is  separate  from  the  extensional  data  base 
(EDB)  of  facts.  We  assume  that  the  inferencing  engine  goes  about  the  process  of 
solving  logic  programming  problems  through  processing  of  the  rules  and  making 
calls  to  the  EDB  to  obtain  facts  that  are  needed  in  the  process.  As  previously 
mentioned  we  are  concerned  with  a  very  large  knowledge  base  (VLKB)  of  facts  and 
high  access  time  requirements.  In  order  to  illustrate  that  the  problem  at  this 
level  becomes  one  of  partial  match  retrieval  consider  the  following  fact  type. 
Flight  (Origin,  Destination,  Aircraft  Type,  Departure  Time) 

One  instance  of  this  fact  type  can  be  the  following: 

Flight  (Vernon,  Verona,  B  787,  2:45  AM) 

This  is  interpreted  as  the  fact  that  a  flight  originates  from  Vernon  at 
2:45  AM,  proceeds  to  Verona  and  the  aircraft  type  is  a  B  787.  In  the  process  of 
solving  a  logic  program  the  query  to  the  EDB  could  translate  into  any  of  the 


following  queries: 

Where  do  flights  originate  at  2:45? 

What  kind  of  aircraft  are  used  between  Vernon  and  Verona? 

Are  there  any  flights  of  B  787  Aircraft  at  2:45  AM  between 

Vernon  and  Verona? 
and  many  others. 

The  point  here  is  that  access  may  be  required  on  any  subset  of  the  fact 
type  arguments .  The  queries  above  represent  access  on  one,  two  and  all  argument 
positions.  The  problem  becomes  a  special  case  of  the  partial  match  retrieval 
problem.  It  is  a  special  case  because  in  general,  we  will  know  which  argument 
positions  we  are  interested  in. 

The  partial  match  retrieval  problem  can  be  solved  by  first  indexing  on 
fact  type  and  then  creating  an  index  on  each  argument  position  within  a  fact 
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type.  While  this  approach  effectively  solves  the  problem  for  small  EDB's  it  is 
ineffective  for  a  VUCB.  Since  we  are  indexing  on  each  argument  position  the 
index  data  can  be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the  facts  themselves.  In  a  small 
EDB  with  just  a  few  megabytes  of  fact  data  doubling  the  size  of  the  data  base  is 
not  a  severe  price  to  pay  for  retrieval  performance.  However,  if  one  has 
several  gigabytes  of  fact  data,  doubling  the  total  amount  of  data  by  creating 
indexes  on  each  argument  position  does  not  represent  a  viable  solution  to  the 
problem.  This  is  true  not  only  from  the  storage  point  of  view  but  also  from  the 
accessing  point  of  view  since  one  must  manage  much  more  data.  Thus,  other 
methods  must  be  found,  that  give  improved  performance  when  dealing  with 
gigabytes  of  data. 

A.  4  SURROGATE  FILES 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  made  detailed  comparative  evaluations  of 
techniques  that  reduce  the  size  of  the  index  data  and  offer  improved  retrieval 
performance.  The  principal  techniques  that  we  have  evaluated  include 
superimoosed  code  words  (SCW),  concatenated  code  words  (CCW),  combinations  of 
SCW  and  CCW  and  transformed  inverted  lists  (TIL).  We  will  use  superimposed  code 
words  to  illustrate  the  ideas. 

In  our  previous  example  suppose  we  use  a  hashing  function  to  transform 
each  of  the  arguments  to  a  fixed  binary  representation  (say  32  bits).  That  is, 
H( Vernon)  100... 1 

H(Verona)  110... 0 

H(B  787)  110. ..1 

H(2:45  AM)  110. . .1 

Logical  OR  result  110...1  00... 1 


We  can  logically  OR  the  individual  binary  code  words  to  form  a 


superimposed  code  word.  We  would  then  attach  a  unique  identifier  to  the  code 
verd.  This  unique  identifier  would  be  the  same  one  that  is  used  to  identify  the 
fact  in  its  complete  form.  Thus,  there  would  be  a  surrogate  file  of  SCW's  with 
one  entry  per  fact  and  this  file  would  be  used  to  improve  retrieval  performance. 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  A.l  if  one  wanted  to  retrieve  a  fact  based  upon 
one  or  more  arguments,  one  would  pass  each  of  the  arguments  through  the  same 
hashing  function,  and  OR  their  fixed  length  binary  representation  together  in 
order  to  generate  the  query  code  word  (QCW).  One  would  then  compare  the  QCW 
with  all  of  the  SCW's  for  that  fact  type  seeking  matches  on  the  ones  of  the  QCW. 

All  of  the  SCW's  that  had  ones  in  the  same  positions  as  the  QCW  would  be 

possible  qualifiers.  The  id's  of  the  possible  qualifiers  would  then  be  used  to 
retrieve  the  pages  in  question.  The  input  key  values  would  then  be  compared 
with  the  respective  key  values  of  the  retrieved  facts  in  order  to  determine 
possible  matches.  If  the  desired  fact(s)  exists  within  the  database  it  will  be 

found.  However,  a  number  of  pages  may  be  retrieved  that  do  not  contain  desired 

facts,  called  false  drops.  There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  number 
of  bits  used  in  the  SCW  and  the  number  of  false  drops. 

In  the  use  of  concatenated  code  words  we  concatenate  the  binary 
representation  along  with  the  unique  identifier  to  form  the  CCW.  Thus  a  fact 
becomes  a  tuple  that  adheres  to  the  assumptions  of  the  relational  database 
model.  The  use  of  CCW's  is  one  extreme  while  the  method  of  SCW's  is  the  other. 
The  concatenation  method  almost  insures  (subject  to  the  quality  of  the  hashing 
function  in  avoiding  collisions)  that  the  unique  identif ier(s)  that  is  obtained 
is  indeed  the  one(s)  that  is  desired.  However,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  a 
longer  word  length.  The  method  of  SCW's  reduces  this  long  word  length  but  does 
so  at  the  expense  of  increasing  the  number  of  pages  retrieved  that  do  not 
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Partial  Match  Retrieval  Using 
Code  Words  (SCW)  . 

Superimposed 

contain  desired  facts.  Thus,  there  is  a  basic  trade-off  between  these  two 
methods . 

Another  approach  that  we  have  investigated  is  the  use  of  transformed 
inverted  lists.  In  this  method  we  hash  the  original  argument  values  for  each 
position  and  keep  a  list  with  pointers  to  the  original  facts.  If  one  is 
searching  for  a  fact  based  on  a  single  argument  this  method  has  definite 
advantages  since  less  index  data  needs  to  be  processed.  However,  when  a  number 
of  arguments  are  involved  additional  processing  will  be  required  since  lists 
will  have  to  be  intersected.  Also,  updating  the  list  of  facts  will  be  more 
difficult  than  with  SCW  and  CCW. 

We  have  developed  equations  for  the  amount  of  storage  space  needed  for  all 
of  the  methods  discussed  above.  In  addition,  we  have  developed  detailed  timing 
equations  that  determine  the  time  required  to  retrieve  the  necessary  part  of  the 
surrogate  file,  process  it,  retrieve  the  necessary  facts,  process  them  and 
return  the  results  to  the  inferencing  mechanism.  We  have  used  these  equations 
as  part  of  a  simulation  whereby  we  have  obtained  data  that  can  be  used  for 
comparative  purposes.  Essentially,  depending  upon  the  assumptions  that  one 
makes  about  the  application  under  consideration  each  of  the  methods  have  their 
strong  and  weak  points  (Berra,  P.B.,  et  al  1987).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
comparisons  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  sequential  processing.  This  point  is 
extremely  important  since  the  final  solution  lies  in  the  match  between  the 
algorithm  and  the  special  computer  architecture  design.  That  is,  an  algorithm 
that  words  well  on  a  sequential  processor  may  net  work  well  on  a  parallel 
processor  and  vice  versa.  As  pointed  out  in  the  next  section  there  seems  to  be 
advantages  in  the  CCW  technique  but  no  final  decision  has  been  made  as  yet. 

A. 5  ASSOCIATIVE  MEMORY 


In  this  section  we  will  consider  the  processing  of  the  surrogate  file  by 


an  associative  memory  when  the  file  is  constructed  using  SCW,  CCW  or  TIL. 

Recall  that  under  our  previous  assumptions  all  partial  match  retrievals  will  be 
performed  using  the  surrogate  file.  Thus,  retrieval  of  the  facts  will  take  only 
two  disk  accesses  given  the  unique  identifier  using  extensible  hashing  (Fagen, 
et  al  1979). 

Associative  memories  have  the  capability  of  performing  a  wide  variety  of 
operations  on  array  resident  data.  These  operations  include  exact  match, 
maximum,  minimum,  etc.  as  well  as  Boolean  operations.  These  devices  are  well 
known  for  performing  these  operations  using  content  addressing  and  parallelism. 
However,  these  devices  are  generally  costly,  rigid  in  data  format  and 
Input/Output  bound  (Berra  et  al  1979).  Nevertheless,  when  the  associative 
memory  is  used  to  process  the  surrogate  file  one  of  these  disadvantages  goes 
away  and  another  is  mitagated.  That  is,  the  format  of  the  surrogate  file  is 
highly  regular  and  maps  very  well  into  the  associative  memory;  and  the  surrogate 
file  is  a  compact  representation  of  the  data  being  considered  and  less  I/O  is 
required . 

In  the  case  of  SCW,  research  by  Ahuja  and  Roberts  (1980)  indicates  that 
the  mapping  between  the  SCW  file  and  the  Associative  Memory  is  very  good.  The 
processing  of  the  array  resident  data  takes  place  by  performing  an  exact  match 
search  using  the  QCW  as  the  search  arguement  as  shown  in  Figure  9.1.2a.  The 
unique  identifiers  for  all  of  the  SCW's  that  matched  the  QCW  on  the  basis  of 
ones  would  be  sent  to  the  fact  manager  for  retrieval  and  further  processing  of 
the  facts. 

The  processing  of  a  CCW  file  would  be  similar  but  with  some  variation  as 
shown  in  Figure  A. 2b.  The  QCW  would  have  don't  cares  in  those  positions  where 
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values  are  unknown  and  a  known  bit  pattern  in  the  positions  of  interest.  An 
exact  match  search  would  be  performed  on  the  ones  and  zeros  of  the  fields  of 
interest,  ANDed  together  and  the  selected  unique  identifiers  sent  on  for  further 
processing. 

In  order  to  process  TIL  files  with  an  associative  memory,  as  shown  in 
Figure  A. 2c,  one  would  need  to  form  subfiles  of  unique  identifiers  for  each 
value  in  each  argument  position  since  these  values  will  not  be  unique.  That  is, 
each  distinct  value  will  have  a  pointer  attached  to  it  that  points  to  the  list 
of  unique  identifiers  of  the  facts  that  contain  that  value.  The  processing  of 
the  TIL  file  will  require  less  transfer  of  data  to  the  associative  memory  for 
searches  with  few  arguments  but  will  require  intersecting  the  lists  of  unique 
identifiers  prior  to  passing  the  results  on.  However,  if  many  arguments  are 
given  in  the  request,  considerable  processing  will  be  required. 

A. 6  BACK  END  SYSTEM 

Shown  in  Figure  A. 3  is  a  back  end  system  for  the  management  of  a  very 
large  extensional  data  base  of  facts.  The  back  end  system  will  also  manage  many 
intensional  data  bases  but  those  are  not  shown  on  the  diagram.  Ue  assume  that 
there  are  many  gigabytes  of  fact  data  stored  on  the  EDB  disks.  Likewise  there 
are  several  gigabytes  of  surrogate  file  data  stored  on  the  SF  disks.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  SF  and  EDB  are  likely  to  reside  on  the  same  disk  system. 
Since  we  have  assumed  the  relational  model  we  will  store  the  facts  by  relation 
and  then  by  tuple  unique  identifier  within  relations.  As  previously  mentioned 
we  will  access  only  by  relation  name  and  then  by  tuple  identifier,  so  extensible 
hashing  or  some  such  technique  that  minimizes  disk  accesses  can  be  used.  The 


surrogate  file  will  really  consist  of  many  subfiles  one  for  each  relation.  Each 
of  the  subfiles  will  be  distributed  uniformly  over  all  of  the  SF  disks  in  order 
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to  insure  maximum  parallelism  in  disk  accessing.  As  an  example,  suppose  that 
the  surrogate  file  is  constructed  with  concatenated  code  words  and  the  user  is 
interested  in  retrieving  fact  data  given  some  subset  of  values  from  a  particular 
relation.  The  query  code  word  would  be  constructed  in  the  Request  Processor 
using  the  proper  hashing  function  and  taking  into  consideration  the  positions  of 
the  values  within  the  relation.  The  QCW  would  then  be  broadcast  to  all  of  the 
surrogate  file  processors  (SFP)  to  be  used  as  a  search  arguement.  As  discussed 
in  the  previous  section,  one  could  think  of  the  SFP  as  an  associative  memory 
with  the  QCW  as  the  search  arguement.  However,  the  full  capabilities  of  the 
associative  memory  would  not  be  needed  for  the  operations  discussed  here.  There 
is  no  point  in  providing  much  more  capability  in  the  SFP  than  is  required  to 
process  the  SF  data  at  disk  rates.  Thus,  the  SFP  would  be  rather  simple  since 
all  it  really  needs  to  do  is  compare  the  QCW  with  each  CCW  at  disk  rates  and 
strip  off  the  unique  identifiers.  As  soon  as  any  unique  identifiers  are  found 
by  the  SFP's  they  can  be  sent  to  the  collector  and  quickly  passed  on  to  the 
Extensional  Data  Base  Manager  (EDBM)  for  processing  thus  providing  some  level 
pipelining.  The  EDBM  will  retrieve  the  facts,  compare  them  with  the  search 
criteria  to  insure  that  a  collision  has  not  occurred,  put  them  in  blocks  and 
send  the  blocks  to  the  logic  programming  engine. 

One  would  follow  a  similar  process  if  the  SF  was  constructed  with  SCW. 

The  main  difference  is  that  extra  processing  would  be  required  by  the  EDBM 
because  of  the  false  drops.  Other  work  regarding  processors  for  SCW's  can  be 
found  in  Lee  (1986)  and  Colomb  and  Jagasooriah  (1986). 

If  the  SF  is  composed  of  TIL's  the  processing  will  be  slightly  different 
and  an  additional  hardware  unit  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  system  shown  in 
Figure  A. 3.  Each  of  the  lists  would  be  distributed  uniformly  over  the  SF 
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disks.  As  an  example  asstime  that  a  user's  request  requires  access  to  only  two 
lists.  The  first  list  would  be  input  to  the  SFP's  and  a  simple  comparison  made 
for  an  exact  match.  Note  that  the  SFP  is  just  a  simple  comparator  in  this  case. 
The  unique  identifiers  would  be  stripped  off  and  sent  to  the  collector.  The 
second  list  would  be  processed  in  a  similar  way.  However,  now  the  two  lists 
will  have  to  be  intersected.  Thus,  we  will  need  an  additional  block  between  the 
collector  and  the  EDBM  called  the  inter sector. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  tried  to  provide  an  idea  of  how  such  a  system 
might  work  in  retrieving  facts  from  a  very  large  extensional  data  base. 
Obviously,  many  more  issues  need  to  be  addressed  such  as  update,  integrity  and 
collisions. 

A. 7  RELATIONAL  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SURROGATE  FILE 

A  serendipitous  benefit  obtained  from  using  the  surrogate  file  approach  is 
that  some  relational  operations  can  be  performed  on  the  surrogate  file  rather 
than  on  the  relations  themselves.  This  offers  considerable  potential  savings  in 
time  to  carry  out  these  relational  operations  and  thus  contributes  an  additional 
measure  of  performance  to  the  system. 

Consider  the  case  in  which  the  surrogate  file  is  constructed  with  CCW's. 

To  perform  a  selection  on  a  particular  field  one  just  uses  the  surrogate  file 
processor  to  do  a  partial  match  on  that  field.  Extending  this  slightly  it  is 
clear  that  the  SFP  is  just  a  selection  mechanism.  With  a  small  amount  of  extra 
hardware  the  SFP  should  be  called  the  selector. 

Consider  the  performance  of  a  join  using  the  hash  join  algorithm.  Since 
the  surrogate  file  already  consists  of  hashed  values  all  that  needs  to  be  done 
is  to  assign  the  portion  of  the  code  word  that  represents  the  join  variable  and 
the  unique  identifier  for  each  relation  to  buckets.  Then  based  on  matching 
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within  each  bucket,  which  can  be  done  in  parallel,  pairs  of  unique  identifiers 
can  be  sent  to  the  EDBP  for  final  verification.  This  procedure  would  work  for 
the  equijoin  join  but  an  order  preserving  hashing  function  (Garg  and  Gotlieb 
1986)  would  be  needed  for  performing  other  joins. 

It  appears  that  there  would  be  little  advantage  to  doing  projections  on 
the  surrogate  file.  Thus,  the  EDBP  would  have  to  have  the  tuples  stored  in  such 
a  way  that  projections  could  be  done  directly  on  the  tuples  of  the  relation 
under  consideration.  This  could  be  acomplished  by  treating  each  relation 
independently  with  its  own  extendible  hashing  system.  Storing  the  relation  this 
way  would  also  aid  in  the  performance  of  other  operations  that  pertain  to  all  or 
a  large  number  of  tuples  in  the  relation. 

Finally,  range  queries  could  be  performed  on  the  CCW  file  given  a  suitable 
order  preserving  hashing  function;  albiet  with  some  additional  processing  such 
as  sorting. 

In  the  case  of  SCW  it  would  be  difficult  to  perform  most  relational 
operations  on  the  surrogate  file.  In  the  case  of  TIL  files  selections  and  hash 
joins  could  be  performed  but  projections  would  have  to  be  performed  on  the 
tuples  themselves.  Range  queries  could  also  be  performed  given  a  suitable  order 
preserving  hashing  function  and  some  additional  processing. 

A. 8  OPTICS 

Another  technology  that  holds  promise  for  the  management  of  very  large 
knowledge  bases  is  optics.  The  transfer  rate  from  optical  disks  can  potentially 
be  increased  to  more  than  two  orders  of  magnitude  (300  M  Bytes/sec)  greater  than 
the  transfer  rate  from  magnetic  media.  If  this  level  of  performance  could  be 
realized  then  a  great  number  of  I/O  bound  problems  could  now  be  solved. 

However,  many  machines  have  been  designed  to  accept  data  at  magnetic  disk 
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transfer  rates.  Thus,  this  leads  to  a  problem  in  the  acceptance  of  the  data. 

One  possible  solution  is  the  develop  an  optical  knowledge  base  machine  that  does 
processing  on  the  stream  of  data  coming  from  the  optical  disks.  After  the 
processing  has  been  performed  then  the  data  rate  to  the  electronic  computer 
should  be  low  enough  for  it  to  accept  without  modification.  That  is,  the  data 
stream  would  look  like  it  was  coming  from  a  magnetic  disk  but  would  be  much 
richer. 

During  this  past  year  we  have  been  investigating  optic°l  processing  with  a 
view  toward  the  problems  discussed  above  (Berra,  et  al  1986). 

A. 9  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  PLANS 

During  this  reporting  period  our  investigations  have  focused  on  three 
areas  of  research.  The  first  is  the  development  of  mathematical  models  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  relative  performance  of  superimposed  code  words,  concatenated 
code  words  and  transformed  inverted  lists  as  possible  condidates  for  the 
surrogate  file.  We  have  developed  equations  that  allow  us  to  calculate  the  size 
of  the  surrogate  file  when  constructed  using  CCW,  SCW  or  TIL.  We  have  also 
developed  detailed  timing  equations  that  have  been  used  to  determine  the  amount 
of  time  it  takes  to  respond  to  a  user's  query.  These  equations  take  into 
consideration  the  retrieval  and  processing  of  the  surrogate  file,  the  retrieval 
of  the  facts  from  the  extensional  data  base  and  the  processing  of  the  facts 
prior  to  sending  them  to  the  inferencing  mechanism.  With  these  equations  we 
have  made  comparative  analysis  of  the  three  techniques  under  a  wide  variety  of 
conditions  (Berra,  et  al  1987). 

The  second  main  area  of  research  is  the  development  of  a  specialized 
computer  architecture  that  will  process  the  surrogate  file  in  an  optimal  way. 
This  architecture  must  be  such  that  the  match  between  the  algorithm,  whether  it 
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is  CCW,  SCW  or  TIL,  and  the  hardware  be  optional  in  some  sense.  The  approach 
that  we  are  considering  is  given  in  Figure  A. 3. 

The  third  area  of  research  concerns  the  use  of  modified  optical  disks  that 
allow  for  the  bandwidth  between  secondary  storage  and  main  memory  to  increase  by 
at  least  two  orders  of  magnitude.  As  part  of  this  research  we  are  investigating 
optical  knowledge  base  machines  that  could  be  used  to  process  the  data  in  its 
optical  form  prior  to  being  sent  to  the  electronic  computer. 

During  the  past  year  a  joint  member  of  the  Syracuse  University  teams 
interfaced  prolog  with  a  relational  data  base  management  system  (Hughes  1986). 
This  work  is  important  in  that  it  forms  the  bridge  between  our  work  which  is 
aimed  at  dealing  with  very  large  knowledge  bases  and  the  Prolog/Meta  Prolog  work 
by  Dr.  Bowen  which  is  aimed  at  solving  problems  that  require  very  large 
knowledge  bases. 

During  the  next  year  (1987)  we  will  wrap  up  our  comparative  evaluation  of 
SCW,  CCW,  and  TIL  as  algorithms  for  constructing  surrogate  files.  We  will  then 
seek  an  optimal  match  between  the  algorithm  and  a  special  processor  that  we 
intend  to  build.  The  basic  structure  is  as  shown  in  Figure  A. 3.  We  will 
concentrate  on  the  Surrogate  File  Processor  design  and  by  year  end  we  expect  to 
have  the  design  completed  so  that  we  can  move  into  prototype  fabrication.  We 
will  then  begin  to  assemble  the  necessary  hardware,  software  and  knowledge  for 
the  knowledge  base  back  end  system.  We  will  have  to  pay  special  attention  to 
those  functions  that  are  required  for  a  complete  system.  These  functions 
include  creating  the  EDB,  back  up,  update,  integrity,  security  and  others. 

We  will  also  concentrate  on  the  interface  between  logic  programming  and 
relational  data  base  management.  While  we  have  made  some  advances  in  this  area 
there  are  many  other  issues  to  deal  with.  Beyond  all  of  the  basic  interfacing 


issues  there  are  questions  concerning  how  the  extensional  data  base  processor 
can  optimally  utilize  advanced  information  from  the  inferencing  mechanisms  and 
vice  versa.  We  plan  to  investigate  this  specific  issue  and  others  during  the 
next  year. 

We  will  also  continue  with  our  optics  investigations  placing  emphasis  on 
the  movement  and  processing  of  large  amounts  of  data. 

In  our  long  term  research,  if  we  are  to  effectively  handle  VLKfi's,  we  must 
deal  with  the  storage  of  the  knowledge  in  disk  form.  Since  the  bandwidth  (3-5  M 
Bytes/sec)  of  magnetic  disks  is  not  expected  to  increase  much  during  the  time 
period  of  this  research  we  must  consider  the  distribution  of  the  EDB  over  many 
disks.  This  will  allow  for  simultaneous  parallel  read  out  from  the  disks,  thus 
effectively  increasing  the  bandwidth.  Another  way  to  increase  the  effective 
bandwidth  of  the  disks  is  to  compact/decompact  the  data  being  sent  to  and  from 
the  disks.  Estimates  are  that  compaction  can  effectively  increase  the  bandwidth 
by  a  factor  of  two.  Thus,  with  the  minimization  of  the  amount  of  extra  data 
through  the  use  of  surrogate  files  and  the  methods  described  above  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  the  magnetic  disk  bandwidth  problem.  Finally,  we 
expect  a  positive  impact  based  upon  our  optics  research. 

In  the  time  period  1988  through  1989  we  plan  to  prototype  an  advanced 
architecture  as  illustrated  in  Figure  A. 4.  We  will  use  the  techniques 
described  above  for  aiding  rapid  EDB  retrieval  but  many  other  problems  will 
arise  regarding  distributing  the  EDB,  coordination  and  communication  among  the 
processors,  the  numbers  of  processors  of  various  types  needed  for  effective 
operation  of  the  system,  the  establishment  of  a  VLKB  and  the  interfacing  to  the 
inferencing  mechanism.  Our  long  term  goal  then  is  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
such  a  system  by  the  end  of  the  project. 
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Special  architectures 
that  process  surrogate 
files  can  greatly 
reduce  the  access  time 
to  very  large  data  and 
knowledge  bases. 
Also,  some  relational 
operations  can  be 
performed  on  the 
same  file. 


This  article  presents  techniques  for 
managing  a  very  large  data/ knowl¬ 
edge  base  to  support  multiple  in¬ 
ference-mechanisms  for  logic  program¬ 
ming.  Because  evaluation  of  goals  can 
require  accessing  data  from  the  exten- 
sional  database,  or  EDB,  in  very  general 
ways,  one  must  often  resort  to  indexing  on 
all  Helds  of  the  extensional  database  facts. 
This  presents  a  formidable  management 
problem  in  that  the  index  data  may  be 
larger  than  the  EDB  itself.  This  problem 
becomes  even  more  serious  in  the  case  of 
very  large  data/knowiedge  bases  (hun¬ 
dreds  of  gigabytes),  since  considerably 
more  hardware  will  be  required  to  process 
and  store  the  index  data.  In  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  index  data  con¬ 
siderably  without  losing  generality,  we 
form  a  surrogate  file,  which  is  a  hashing 
transformation  of  the  facts.  Superim¬ 
posed  code  words  (SCW),  concatenated 
code  words  (CCW),  and  transformed  in¬ 
verted  lists  (TIL)  are  possible  structures 
for  the  surrogate  Hie.  Since  these  trans¬ 
formations  are  quite  regular  and  compact, 
we  consider  possible  computer  architec¬ 
tures  for  the  processing  of  the  surrogate 
file.  We  discuss  the  use  of  associative 
memory  methods,  as  well  as  a  back-end 
system  that  we  are  developing,  in  order  to 
illustrate  how  nonsequential  computer  ar- 
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chitectures  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
solving  this  problem.  Finally,  we  consider 
how  one  might  perform  relational  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  surrogate  Hie  rather  than  on 
the  full  data. 

Background 

perspectives 

One  of  me  most  rapidly  growing  Helds 
of  artificial  intelligence  is  expert  systems. 
Currently,  expert  systems  exist  or  are  being 
constructed  for  medicine,  business,  and 
national  defense.  These  systems  are  com¬ 
posed  of  a  knowledge  base  of  rules  and 
facts  and  an  inference  mechanism  that 
uses  the  knowledge  base  to  respond  to 
queries  posed  by  users.  The  objective  of 
such  systems  is  to  capture  the  knowledge 
of  experts  in  particular  domains  (such  as 
aircraft  engine  maintenance,  blood 
diseases,  computer  configuration  control, 
and  financial  analysis)  and  make  it  gener¬ 
ally  available  to  nonexpert  users.  At  pres¬ 
ent  such  systems  focus  on  narrow  domains 
and  have  small  knowledge  bases;  they  are 
thus  limited  in  their  applications. 

As  these  systems  are  expanded  and 
more  widely  used,  their  knowledge  bases 
will  become  more  difficult  to  manage.  The 
intensions!  database  of  rules  will  become 
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large  enough  to  present  a  formidable 
management  task  in  itself.  But  the  major 
management  activity  will  be  in  the  access, 
update,  and  control  of  the  extension*] 
database  of  facts. 

The  fans  may  occupy  hundreds  of  giga¬ 
bytes  and  in  future  serve  several  inference 
mechanisms,  such  as  logic,  frame-based, 
production  rules,  or  semantic  networks. 

Much  of  our  current  research  concerns 
the  development  of  special  computer  ar¬ 
chitectures  to  access,  update,  and  control 
very  large  knowledge  bases  that  support 
multiple  inference  mechanisms  for  logic 
programming.  The  details  of  logic  pro¬ 
gramming  are  widely  known  and  will  not 
be  discussed  here.  However,  we  need  to 
provide  a  simple  example  in  order  to  set 
the  stage  for  the  problem  of  very  large 
knowledge  bases  that  we  are  addressing  in 
our  research. 

Consider  the  following  simple  logic  pro¬ 
gramming  problem: 

1.  grandfather(x.y)— father(x.z), 
parent(r.y) 

2.  parent (x.y)— father(x,y) 

3.  parent(x.y)— mother(x.y) 

4.  fatherfpat,  tiffany)— 
father(don,  louise)— 


S.  motherfmary,  louise) - 
mot  herd  isa,  tiffany) - 


6.  — grandfatherfx,  tiffany) 

The  first  three  clauses  form  the  intensional 
database  of  rules  for  this  problem.  The 
next  two  sets  form  the  extensional  data¬ 
base  of  facts  regarding  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  last  statement  is  the  goal  (or 
query).  To  solve  the  problem  (satisfy  the 
goal),  we  must  find  the  names  of  the 
grandfathers  of  Tiffany.  For  this  we  search 
the  father  and  mother  facts  on  the  second 
argument-position,  finding  values  for  the 
first  argument-position  that  can  be  used 
later.  Thus,  we  need  to  find  Tiffany’s 
mother  and  father  before  finding  her 
grandfathers.  If  we  ask  a  similar  but  slight¬ 
ly  different  query, 

—grandfather! ray,  y) 
we  search  only  the  first  argument  of  the 
father  and  mother  facts  in  attempting  to 
satisfy  it. 

Consider  the  fact  type  (relation)  shown 
below: 

r(a,  b.  c, ....  n). 

In  the  general  case  one  would  want  to  ac¬ 


cess  a  relation  on  the  basis  of  any  subset  of 
the  arguments  of  the  relation  depending 
upon  how  the  query  was  stated.  This  prob¬ 
lem  then  becomes  a  special  case  of  the 
partial-match  retrieval  problem:  We  are 
given  a  specific  relation  name  and  values 
for  a  subset  of  its  arguments;  we  desire  all 
tuples  that  satisfy  the  search  criteria. 
These  tuples  are  then  returned  to  the  in¬ 
ference  mechanism  for  further  processing. 

For  very  large  knowledge  bases,  how 
can  we  obtain  the  desired  facts  in  the 
shortest  time  possible?  If  we  assume  that 
any  subset  of  the  attributes  of  a  relation  is 
equally  likely  to  form  the  basis  for  a  query, 
then  we  will  probably  have  to  index  on  all 
attributes  in  order  to  ensure  reasonable 
performance.  However,  if  we  have  500 
gigabytes  of  fact  data,  we  could  have  500 
or  more  gigabytes  of  index  data,  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount. 

We  are  currently  trying  to  solve  this 
problem  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  to  devel¬ 
op  special  hardware  to  process  surrogate 
files*;  these  files  can  allow  efficient  access 
to  the  extensional  database.  The  second  is 
to  consider  optical  techniques  that  can 
potentially  increase  input/output  rates  by 
orders  of  magnitude  and  thus  speed  access 
to  the  extensional  database.  This  article 
concerns  the  first  approach. 

With  the  surrogate  file  approach,  we 
transform  the  original  data  and  then  use  it 
as  an  index  to  gain  access  to  the  EDB.  This 
collection  of  transformed  data  is  called  the 
surrogate  file.  Well-chosen  hashing  func¬ 
tions  can  yield  a  surrogate  file  about  20 
percent  as  large  as  the  original  data.  We 
have  analyzed  concatenated  code  words, 
superimposed  code  words,  transformed 
inverted  lists,  and  combinations  of  these  as 
basic  structures  for  the  surrogate  file.  We 
have  simulated  these  structures  and  have 
obtained  results  that  substantiate  the  20 
percent  claim  given  above.  We  have  con¬ 
sidered  associative  memory  and  back-end 
system  approaches  or  architectures  for  the 
surrogate  files.  Finally,  we  note  that  some 
relational  operations  can  be  performed  on 
the  surrogate  file  rather  than  on  the  exten¬ 
sional  database. 


Surrogate  files 

We  assume  that  many  different  rela¬ 
tions  with  varying  degrees  and  car- 


*  Th«  t«rm  "jurrofare  file"  dates  back  locirlyworkin 
information  retrieval.  Other  ttrtm.  nich  at  s|iw>irre 
fitn  and  dttcnpior/Ues  have  abobttnuaed  to  docribc 
similar  structures.  5«  Fataitaos 1  tor  a  review  o( 
various  methods  tor  Heating  textual  data. 
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dinalities  exist  in  the  very  large  extensional 
database  that  we  are  considering.  Further¬ 
more,  we  assume  that  the  tuples  are  stored 
in  such  a  way  that  one  first  accesses  the 
relation  and  then  a  particular  tuple  using  a 
unique  identifier.  We  obtain  the  name  of 
the  relation  and  values  for  a  subset  of  its 
arguments  from  the  logic  programming 
process  when  it  requests  data.  We  obtain 
the  unique  identifier  from  processing  the 
surrogate  file.  Thus,  the  storage  structure 
for  the  facts  themselves  would  be  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  a  method  such  as  extendible 
hashing2  would  guarantee  retrieval  of  a 
given  fact  in  at  most  two  disk  accesses. 

The  principal  techniques  that  we  have 
considered  for  the  construction  of  the  sur; 
rogate  file  include  concatenated  code 
words  (CCW),  superimposed  code  words 
(SCW),  combinations  of  CCW  and  SCW, 
and  transformed  inverted  lists  (TIL).  We 
will  use  CCW  and  SCW  to  illustrate  the 
ideas. 

Suppose  we  have  a  relation  called 
BORDERS: 

BORDERS  (Country  1,  Country  2, 
Body  of  Water) 

For  a  particular  instance, 

BORDERS  (France,  Italy,  Mediterra¬ 
nean) 

we  would  first  hash  the  individual  values, 
H(France)  H(Italy)  H(Mediterranean) 

I  I  1 

100.. .01  010. .00  110...00 

concatenate  them,  and  then  attach  a 
unique  identifier  to  obtain  the  CCW 

100.. .01  |010...00  1 1 10...00  |00...01 
where  the  vertical  lines  show  the  bound¬ 
aries.  The  SCW5  would  be  formed  as 
follows: 

H(France)  -I00...01 

H(italy)  -010...00 

H(Mediterranean)  —1 10.. .00 

1 10... 01 100...01 

with  the  binary  representations  logically 
ORed  together.  The  unique  identifier  is  at¬ 
tached  as  shown. 

Thus,  a  surrogate  file  would  exist  with 
an  entry  for  each  fact  in  the  EDB  and  the 
individual  entries  would  be  linked  to  the 
facts  by  their  unique  identifiers. 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  I  (using  SCW), 
if  we  want  to  retrieve  a  fact  based  upon 
one  or  more  arguments,  we  would  pass 
each  of  the  arguments  through  the  same 
hashing  function  and  OR  their  fixed- 
length  binary  representations  together  in 
order  to  generate  the  query  code  word 
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Figure  1.  PartW-mstch  retrieval  using  superimposed  code  words  (SCW). 


(QCW).  We  would  then  compare  the 
QCW  with  all  of  the  SCW  for  that  rela¬ 
tion.  seeking  matches  on  the  ones  of  the 
QCW  All  of  the  SCWs  that  had  ones  in 
the  same  positions  as  the  QCW  would  be 
possible  qualifiers.  The  id's  of  the  possible 
qualifiers  would  then  be  used  to  retrieve 
the  necessary  facts.  The  input  key  values 
would  then  be  compared  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  key  values  of  the  retrieved  facts  in 
order  to  determine  possible  matches.  If  the 
desired  fact  (or  facts)  exists  within  the 
EDB,  it  will  be  found.  However,  a  number 
of  facts  may  be  retrieved  that  are  not  the 
desired  facts;  these  are  called  false  drops. 
(The  use  of  SCW  for  logic  programming 
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has  also  been  discussed  by  Wise  and 
Powers.4)  • 

Concatenating  code  words  gives  one  ex¬ 
treme  in  word  length  while  using  SCW 
gives  the  other.  The  concatenation  method 
almost  ensures  (subject  to  the  quality  of 
the  hashing  function  in  avoiding  colli¬ 
sions)  that  the  unique  identifier(s)  ob¬ 
tained  is  indeed  the  one(s)  desired.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  a  longer 
word  length .  The  method  of  SCW  reduces 
the  word  length,  but  at  the  expense  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  facts  retrieved  that 
are  not  the  desired  ones  (false  drops). 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  point  between 
these  two  methods  that  is  optimal.  For  in- 
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stance,  Lloyd  et  al.  selected  bit  values 
from  various  positions  of  the  binary 
representation  of  the  arguments  in  each 
fact  and  concatenated  than  to  form  a  code 
word.  Also,  we  have  explored  a  method 
that  is  a  hybrid  of  the  SCW  and  CCW 
methods.  The  resulting  code  word  has 
unique  portions  for  each  argument  and 
nonunique  portions  that  represent  the 
ORing  of  two  or  more  arguments.  While 
this  method  reduce  the  length  of  the  code 
word,  it  does  however  increase  the  proba¬ 
bility  for  false  drops  over  that  of  CCW. 

We  have  also  investigated  the  use  of 
transformed  inverted  lists.  We  form  a  TIL 
file  in  the  following  way:  All  of  the  values 
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for  (he  first  attribute  position  in  a  relation 
are  passed  through  a  hashing  function  to 
obtain  the  transformed  values.  Unique 
identifiers  from  each  of  the  facts  are 
associated  with  the  respective  transformed 
values.  This  will  form  the  pan  of  the  TIL 
file  for  the  first  attribute.  This  process  is 
continued  for  each  of  the  other  attributes 
in  the  relation,  thus  forming  the  entire  TIL 
file.  To  access  the  TIL  file  with  trans¬ 
formed  values  for  attributes  »  and  j,  we 
need  only  search  the  portions  of  the  TIL 
file  with  those  values  and  then  intersect 
their  respective  lists  of  unique  identifiers. 
Thus,  for  few  search  values  this  technique 
is  very  good,  but  for  many  search  values  it 
is  relatively  poor,  since  more  lists  need  to 
be  intersected. 

Surrogate  file  size 

In  this  section  we  present  the  results  of 
several  simulations  run  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  storage  requirements  for 
SCW,  CCW,  and  TIL  files.  The  surrogate 
file  size  is  determined  as  a  percentage  of 
the  size  of  the  EDB.  Since  tuples  for  rela¬ 
tions  are  stored  separately,  the  values  given 
in  this  analysis  apply  equally  well  to  the  en¬ 
tire  surrogate  file  or  to  a  relation  within  a 
surrogate  file.  We  assume  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  relations. 

In  the  simulations  we  used  two  different 
values  of  relation  size,  105  and  107  bytes. 
In  each  of  the  plots  (Figures  2  through  S) 
the  size  of  the  surrogate  file  is  given  as  (he 
dependent  variable  and  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  EDB.  In  Figure  2  we  plot 
the  size  of  the  surrogate  file  as  a  function 
of  the  number  of  attributes  (A,)  in  a  rela¬ 
tion  for  SCW.  In  this  figure,  the  average 
number  of  arguments  in  a  query  (Rq) 
takes  on  two  values  (one  and  two)  and  the 
number  of  false  drops  (FD)  is  equal  to  one. 
The  value  for  R  q  is  set  by  the  surrogate  file 
designer  depending  upon  the  expected 
number  of  arguments  contained  in  a  query 
for  the  application  under  consideration. 
This  establishes  the  size  of  the  surrogate 
file.  Queries  with  a  lesser  number  of  argu¬ 
ment  values  than  the  design  value  would  in 
general  take  more  time  to  process  and 
those  with  a  greater  number  would  take 
less  time  to  process  relative  to  the  design 
value.  The  change  in  performance  results 
from  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  false 
drops. 

In  Figure  3  we  use  the  logarithm  of  the 
average  redundancy  (logjC,)  as  the  in¬ 
dependent  variable  for  the  CCW  case.  We 
have  assumed  that  the  argument  values  for 
the  various  attributes  in  the  relation  are 
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Figure  2.  Surrogate  file  size  for  SCW. 
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Figure  3.  Surrogate  file  size  for  CCW. 


not  unique.  In  fact ,  in  some  cases  they  may 
have  only  a  few  values,  thus  yielding  a  very 
small  surrogate  file.  For  instance,  there  are 
very  few  values  for  the  attribute  color. 
With  CCW,  the  size  of  the  surrogate  file  is 
independent  of  R,. 

In  Figure  4,  we  examine  the  effect  of 
using  a  TIL  approach  to  the  structuring  of 
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the  surrogate  file.  The  particular  approach 
that  we  used  is  a  three-level  index  similar  to 
that  described  by  Cardenas,7  except  for 
first  transforming  the  argument  values.  In 
Figure  3  we  compare  all  three  techniques. 
Note  that  for  larger  values  of  redundancy, 
all  of  the  techniques  yield  a  surrogate  file 
size  of  less  than  20  percent  of  the  EDB 
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when  the  EDB  is  107  bytes. 

From  Figure  5  one  might  cordude  that 
CCW  and  SCW  dominate  TIL.  However, 
with  different  parameter  values  the 
relative  position  of  the  curves  is  such  that 
TIL  is  not  dominated  by  CCW  and  SCW. 
Also,  one  must  consider  other  factors, 
such  as  retrieval  and  update  of  the  sur- 
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rogate  Hie,  retrieval  of  the  facts  from  the 
EDB,  and  the  architecture  for  processing 
surrogate  files,  prior  to  selecting  its  struc¬ 
ture.  All  of  these  factors  taken  together,  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  application,  are 
needed  for  the  design  of  the  system.  That 
is  what  we  are  now  considering  in  our 
research. 
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Updating 

With  regard  to  updating,  a  varying 
amount  of  work  is  required  depending 
upon  whether  SCW,  CCW,  or  TIL  struc¬ 
tures  are  used .  To  add  a  new  tuple  to  a  rela¬ 
tion,  we  must  generate  the  individual  SCW 
or  CCW,  attach  the  unique  identifier  to 
both  the  tuple  and  the  code  word,  store  the 
tuple  in  the  EDB,  and  append  the  code 
word  to  the  code  word  subfile  for  that  rela¬ 
tion.  For  TIL-structured  files,  the  list  for 
each  attribute  of  the  relation  must  be  pro¬ 
cessed,  either  by  adding  a  unique  identifier 
to  the  list  of  current  unique  identifiers  for 
that  value  or  by  adding  a  new  value  and 
unique  identifier  to  the  list.  The  new  tuple 
must  then  be  added  to  the  EDB. 

To  delete  a  tuple  with  the  SCW  and 
CCW  methods,  we  must  find  and  delete 
the  entry  in  the  surrogate  file  as  well  as  in 
the  relation.  If  TIL  are  being  used,  an  en¬ 
try  in  each  list  as  well  as  the  EDB  must  be 
found  and  then  deleted. 

When  one  changes  the  value  of  a  field, 
SCW  requires  that  a  new  code  word  be 
generated  and  the  old  one  deleted.  For 
CCW  the  change  need  only  be  made  to  the 
portion  of  the  code  word  in  question. 
With  TIL  files,  only  the  entry  in  the  list  be¬ 
ing  changed  need  be  processed.  Of  course, 
the  value  in  the  EDB  must  be  changed. 


Associative  memory 

We  now  consider  processing  the  sur¬ 
rogate  file  by  an  associative  memory  when 
the  file  is  constructed  using  SCW,  CCW, 
or  TIL.  Recall  that  under  our  previous 
assumptions  all  partial-match  retrievals 
will  be  performed  using  the  surrogate  file. 
Thus,  retrieval  of  the  facts  will  take  only 
two  disk  accesses  given  the  unique 
identifier. 

Associative  memories  can  perform 
many  operations  on  array  resident  data, 
including  exact  match,  maximum,  mini¬ 
mum,  and  Boolean  operations.  These  de¬ 
vices  are  fast  because  they  use  content 
addressing  and  parallelism,  but  they  are 
generally  costly,  rigid  in  data  format,  and 
input/output  bound. 1  Nevertheless,  when 
associative  memory  processes  the  surro¬ 
gate  file,  one  of  these  disadvantages  no 
longer  matters  and  another  is  mitigated. 
That  is,  the  format  of  the  surrogate  file  is 
highly  regular  and  maps  very  well  into  the 
associative  memory.  Also,  the  surrogate 
file  is  compact  compared  to  the  data  being 
considered,  therefore  less  I/O  is  required. 
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In  the  case  of  SCW,  research  by  Ahuja 
and  Roberts*  indicates  that  the  mapping 
between  an  SCW  file  and  associative 
memory  is  very  good.  The  array  resident 
dau  is  processed  by  an  exact-match  search 
using  the  QCW  as  the  search  argument. 
The  unique  identifiers  for  all  of  the  SCW 
that  matched  the  QCW  on  the  basis  of 
ones  would  be  sent  to  the  fact  manager  for 
retrieval  and  further  processing  of  the 
facts. 

The  processing  of  a  CCW  file  is  similar. 
The  QCW  has  “don’t  cares"  (dc)  in  posi¬ 
tions  with  unknown  values  and  a  known 
bit  pattern  in  the  positions  of  interest.  The 
results  of  an  exact  match  search  on  the 
fields  of  interest  arc  ANDed  together  and 
the  selected  unique  identifiers  sent  on. 

Tb  process  TIL  files  using  an  associative 
memory,  one  forms  subfiles  of  unique 
identifiers  for  each  value  in  each  argument 
position,  since  these  values  will  generally 
not  be  unique.  Each  distinct  value  will 
have  an  attached  pointer  that  points  to  the 
list  of  unique  identifiers  for  the  facts  con¬ 
taining  that  value.  The  processing  of  the 
TIL  file  will  require  less  transfer  of  data  to 
the  associative  memory  for  searches  with 
few  arguments,  but  will  require  inter¬ 
secting  the  lists  of  unique  identifiers  before 
passing  the  results  on.  However,  if  many 
arguments  are  given  in  the  request,  con¬ 
siderable  processing  will  be  required. 
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Shown  in  Figure  6  is  a  back-end  system 
for  the  management  of  a  very  large  exten- 
sional  database  of  facts.  The  system  will 
also  manage  many  intensiona!  databases 
not  shown  on  the  diagram.  We  assume 
that  there  are  many  gigabytes  of  fact  data 
on  the  EDB  disks.  Likewise,  there  are 
several  gigabytes  of  surrogate  file  data 
stored  on  the  SF,  or  surrogate  file,  disks. 
Since  we  have  assumed  the  relational 
model,  we  will  store  the  facts  by  relation 
and  then  by  tuple-unique  identifier  within 
relations. 

The  surrogate  file  will  actually  consist  of 
many  subfiles,  one  for  each  relation.  Each 
subfile  will  be  distributed  uniformly  over 
all  of  the  SF  disks  in  order  to  ensure  max¬ 
imum  parallelism  in  disk  accessing.  As  an 
example,  suppose  that  the  surrogate  file  is 
constructed  with  concatenated  code  words 
and  the  user  is  interested  in  retrieving  fact 
data  given  some  subset  of  values  from  a 
particular  relation.  The  query  code  word 
would  be  constructed  in  the  request  pro¬ 
cessor,  using  the  proper  hashing  function 
and  considering  the  positions  of  the  values 
within  the  relation.  The  QCW  would  then 
be  broadcast  to  all  of  the  surrogate  file 
processors  (SFP)  to  be  used  as  a  search 
argument.  A_,_6 


As  in  the  previous  section,  one  can  think 
of  the  SFP  as  an  associative  memory  with 
the  QCW  as  the  search  argument.  How¬ 
ever,  the  full  capabilities  of  the  associative 
memory  are  not  needed  for  these  opera¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  point  in  providing  more 
capability  in  the  SFP  than  is  required  to 
process  the  surrogate  file  data  at  disk 
rates.  Thus,  the  SFP  can  be  rather  simple, 
since  all  it  needs  to  do  is  compare  the  QCW 
with  each  CCW  at  disk  rates  and  strip  off 
the  unique  identifiers.  As  soon  as  any 
unique  identifiers  are  found  by  the  SFP, 
they  can  be  sent  to  the  collector  and  quick¬ 
ly  passed  on  to  the  extensional  database 
manager  (EDBM)  for  processing,  thus 
providing  some  level  of  pipelining.  The 
EDBM  retrieves  the  facts,  compares  them 
with  the  search  criteria  to  insure  that  a 
collision  has  not  occurred,  puts  them  in 
blocks,  and  sends  the  blocks  to  the  logic 
programming  inference  mechanism. 

One  follows  a  similar  process  if  the  sur¬ 
rogate  file  is  constructed  with  SCW.  The 
main  difference  is  that  extra  processing 
would  be  required  by  the  EDBM  because 
of  false  drops.  Other  work  regarding  pro¬ 
cessors  for  SCW's  can  be  found  in  Lee 10 
and  Colomb  and  Jayasooriah. 11 

If  the  surrogate  file  is  composed  of  TIL, 
the  processing  will  be  slightly  different  and 
an  additional  hardware  unit  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  system  shown  in  Figure  6. 
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Each  list  would  be  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  SF  disks.  Assume,  for  example, 
that  a  user 's  request  requires  access  to  only 
two  lists.  The  first  list  is  input  to  the  SFPs 
and  checked  for  an  exact  match.  (Note 
that  the  SFP  is  just  a  simple  comparator  in 
this  case.)  The  unique  identifiers  are  strip¬ 
ped  off  and  sent  to  the  collector.  The  sec¬ 
ond  list  is  processed  in  a  similar  way. 
However,  now  the  two  lists  will  have  to  be 
intersected.  Thus,  we  will  need  an  addi¬ 
tional  block  between  the  collector  and  the 
EDBM,  called  the  jntersector. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  tried  to  show 
how  such  a  system  might  retrieve  facts 
from  a  very  large  extensional  database. 
Obviously,  many  more  issues  need  to  be 
addressed,  such  as  updating,  integrity,  and 
collisions. 

Relational  operations  on 
the  surrogate  file 

A  serendipitous  benefit  obtained  from 
using  surrogate  files  is  that  some  relational 
operations  can  be  performed  on  the  sur¬ 
rogate  file  rather  than  on  the  relations 
themselves.  This  could  make  relational 
operations  much  faster  and  increase  the 
system's  performance. 

Consider  a  surrogate  file  constructed 
with  CCW.  To  select  on  a  particular  field, 
one  uses  the  surrogate  file  processor  to  do 
a  partial  match  on  just  that  field.  Extend¬ 
ing  this  slightly,  dearly  the  SFP  is  simply  a 
selection  mechanism.  With  a  little  extra 
hardware,  the  SFP  could  be  called  the 
selector. 

Consider  a  join  using  the  hash  join  algo¬ 
rithm.  Since  the  surrogate  file  already  con¬ 
sists  of  hashed  values,  we  need  only  assign 
the  portion  of  the  code  word  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  join  variable  and  the  associated 
unique  identifier  to  buckets.  Then,  based 
on  matching  within  each  bucket  (which 
can  be  done  in  parallel),  pairs  of  unique 
identifiers  can  be  sent  to  the  EDBM  for 
final  verification.  This  would  work  for  the 
equijoin  join,  but  an  order-preserving 
hashing  function 12  would  be  needed  for 
other  joins. 

It  appears  that  there  would  be  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  performing  projections  on  the  sur¬ 
rogate  file.  Thus,  the  EDBM  would  have 
to  store  the  tuples  in  such  a  way  that  pro¬ 
jections  could  be  done  directly  on  the 
tuples  of  the  relation  under  consideration. 
This  could  be  done  by  treating  each  rela¬ 
tion  independently,  with  its  own  extendi¬ 
ble  hashing  system.  Storing  relations  this 
way  would  also  aid  other  operations  that 
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access  many  or  all  tuples  in  the  relation. 

Finally,  range  queries  could  he  per¬ 
formed  on  the  CCW  (lie  given  a  suitable 
order -preserving  hashing  function,  albeit 
with  some  additional  processing,  such  as 
sorting. 

In  the  case  of  SCW,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  perform  most  relational  operations  on 
the  surrogate  file.  In  the  case  of  TIL  files, 
selections  and  hash  joins  could  be  per¬ 
formed,  but  projections  would  have  to  be 
performed  on  the  tuples  themselves. 
Range  queries  could  also  be  performed 
given  a  suitable  order-preserving  hashing 
function  and  some  additional  processing. 


We  have  tried  to  sketch  some 
ideas  on  the  development  of 
computer  architectures  for 
processing  of  surrogate  files  of  a  very  large 
data/knowledge  base.  In  addition,  we 
have  pointed  out  how  surrogate  files  might 
be  used  to  perform  relational  operations. 
We  believe  that  many  logic  programming 
and  relational  model  ideas  will  be  in¬ 
tegrated  over  the  next  few  years,  thus  it 
may  well  be  possible  to  perform  significant 
logic  operations  on  the  surrogate  files  as 
well.  Our  challenge  now  is  to  design  the 
hardware  that  will  make  these  ideas  a 
reality.  □ 
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Abstract 


Optical  techniques  for  data  storage  are  gaining  wide  acceptance  in  computer 
applications  because  of  their  very  large  data  densities.  Optical  interconnections  are 
beginning  to  be  utilized  In  intrasystem  communications  because  of  their  high 
bandwidth  and  lack  of  Interference.  Optical  switching  elements  are  under 
Investigation  because  they  offer  the  possibility  of  processing  information  in  a 
completely  optical  manner.  This  paper  addresses  the  role  of  optics  In  the  field  of 
data/knowledge  bases  given  their  computational  and  technological  requirements; 
more  general  repercussions  are  also  discussed. 
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Introduction 

The  task  of  collecting,  accessing  and  maintaining  data,  in  all  Its  forms.  Is  the 
main  concern  of  database  management.  Over  the  years  it  has  been  established  as  one 
of  the  most  vital  computer  applications.  With  the  advances  of  technology  and  the 
ever  increasing  dependency  on  computers,  these  systems  have  expanded  both  In 
number  and  complexity  and  now  encompass  such  diverse  application  areas  as 
distributed,  multimedia  and  CAD/CAM  databases;  as  well  as  knowledge  bases  for 
expert  systems.  Hundreds  of  commercial  Data  Base  Management  Systems  (DBMSs) 
are  available,  targeted  for  machines  ranging  from  mainframes  to  personal 
computers. 

Database  systems  are  not  without  problems  however.  They  are  costly  to 
develop  and  consequently  consume  considerable  computing  resources.  But  It  is  only 
fair  to  recognize  that  when  we  speak  of  problems  and  limitations  we  are  often 
referring  to  the  ever  growing  aspirations  for  more  powerful  systems  at  even  lower 
costs.  There  are  many  respects  In  which  current  database  systems  need  further 
development:  the  amount  of  data  that  can  be  stored  is  often  insufficient,  although 
well  into  the  range  of  trillions  of  bytes  for  the  largest  applications;  the  response 
time  can  be  slow,  especially  for  complex  transactions  like  context-sensitive 
searches  or  searches  of  unstructured  data  such  as  in  full  text  retrieval  systems 
and  the  interface  to  the  user  is  rv  optimal  despite  powerful  query  languages,  often 
of  a  non- procedural  nature.  The  cost  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  the  hardware- 
software  components  of  such  systems  Is  high,  although  the  performance  to  cost 
ratio  Is  being  improved  continuously. 


optical  racrmiqucs  m  oat a  &  Knowledge  case  macnmes 

Solutions  to  these  problems  demand  much  more  than  an  alternative  hardware 
approach.  But  database  machines,  l.e.  computers  with  architectures  and  software 
optimized  for  database  management,  help  In  solving  or  easing  some  of  the  above 
limitations.  Moving  functions  from  software  to  hardware  and  performing  as  many  as 
possible  in  parallel,  are  two  directions  which  lead  to  performance  improvements. 
Progress  in  electronic  technology,  especially  with  VLSI,  has  lowered  the  costs  of 
logic  and  memory  enough  to  make  deviations  from  the  classic  general  purpose 
architectures  attractive.  Unfortunately,  the  main  obstacle,  access  time  for  data  in 
magnetic  secondary  storage  has  remained  essentially  constant  despite  the 
dramatically  Increased  storage  capability  of  the  devices  themselves. 

If  one  abstracts  from  the  qualities  of  the  proposed  or  implemented  database 
machines  the  following  are  present  or  desirable:  very  large  storage  capacity;  use  of 
specialized  structures  for  the  disk  I/O;  memory  hierarchy  with  large  data  cache; 
utilization  of  parallelism  and  content  addressable  (associative)  memories;  special 
purpose  architectures  for  performing  well  defined  primitive  functions  like 
selection.  Joining  or  sorting  and,  finally,  operating  systems  of  suitable 
functionality  and  performance. 

Commercially,  the  field  of  database  machines  is  not  yet  mature,  with  only  a 
few  products  on  the  market  and  various  research  efforts  going  on  at  university  and 
industrial  settings  [Neches86],  The  Issues  involved  in  designing  any  type  of  new 
architectures  are  complex  and  all  encompassing,  and  the  traditional  architectures 
are  so  deeply  rooted  (or  well  serving)  that  progress  Is  bound  to  be  rather  slow. 

The  field  of  optical  computing  is  currently  receiving  considerable  research 
attention.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  speed  and  parallelism  inherent  in  light  waves 
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and  the  large  storage  density  achieved  in  optical  disks.  With  the  requirements  for 
database  management  as  given  above  it  Is  natural  to  look  to  optics  for  possible 
solutions.  Optical  disks,  as  discussed  in  the  next  section,  have  enormous  capacities 
and  although  are  currently  characterized  by  low  data  transfer  rates  they  have  the 
potential  for  order-of-magnltude  increases  in  transfer  rates  beyond  magnetic  disks. 


The  inherent  speed  and  bandwidth  of  optics  has  already  resulted  in  major 
advances  in  telecommunications  because  of  optical  fiber  technology.  The  advantages 
of  optics  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  multiple  processor  commmunlcatlon  and  will 
likely  affect  future  designs  even  to  the  interchip  or  intrachip  levels.  The 
development  of  optical  processors  is  also  receiving  considerable  attention.  All  these 
developments  taken  together  may  well  have  a  significant  impact  on  data  and 
knowledge  bases  as  we  sh.  :  discuss  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  article. 
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Optical  storage 


Storage  is  a  sort  of  "raw  material"  for  data/knowledge  base  systems.  It  is 
required  in  great  quantity  and  at  the  lowest  cost  possible.  Technology  has  done  very 
veil  so  far  in  keeping  up  with  (and  fueling)  the  demands;  the  figures  stating  the 
decline  of  cost  per  stored  bit  are  always  very  impressive  (Fig  1). 


Capacity 
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100ms 
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No 

No* 

Comparison 

6 
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1 

2*10 

10 

Cost/bit 

100 

10 

1 

Fig.  1 


Order  of  magnitude  figures 
for 

storage  /memory  elements 


•  not  presently 


The  widespread  appearance  of  optical  storage  can  be  traced  to  the 
introduction  of  video  laser  disks  nearly  a  decade  ago.  In  its  simplest  form,  a  beam 
of  light  detects  the  presence  (or  absence)  of  pits  on  a  revolving  reflective  layer 
and  responsive  servomechanisms  are  employed  for  tracking  and  focusing.  The  end 
result  is  data  storage  at  areal  densities  an  order  of  magnitude  higher  than  those  of 
the  best  magnetic  hard  disks  and  hundreds  of  times  more  than  those  of  flexible 
disks  These  properties  are  even  more  Impressive  if  we  consider  the  fact  that 
imaging  is  done  from  a  considerable  distance  (order  of  millimeters)  and  we  can 
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dispense  with  extreme  mechanical  tolerances  and  the  super  clean  environment  of 
high  performance  magnetic  disks  [Hoagland85],  [Laub86]  (Fig  2).  This  implies  cheap 
removability,  an  almost  ideal  solution  to  the  problem  of  voluminous  magnetic 
storage:  data  backup.  Another  implication  is  the  development  of  automatic  changers 
or  "Jukeboxes"  with  an  aggregate  capacity  in  the  hundreds  of  gigabytes. 


Magnetic 

Optical 

Head/medium  gap 

O.lym 

1000pm 

Substrate 

Ultra- smooth  A1 

Al,glass,polymer 

Medium  thickness 

<  1pm 

<  1pm 

Encapsulation 

No 

Yes 

Environment 

Sealed 

Open 

(Hoagland  85) 

Fig.  2  Magnetic  and  optical  atorage  devices 


The  development  of  optical  disks  will  almost  surely  follow  the  trends 
present  In  the  veil  established  and  mature  magnetic  disk  Industry:  high  performance, 
state  of  the  art  devices  from  a  few  manufacturers  for  the  mainframe  and  advanced 
applications  market,  and  low-cost,  low-end  but  respectably  performing  products  for 
a  commodity-like  market  of  high  volume  and  Intense  competition. 

Technical  and  cost  limitations  have  dictated  three  types  of  optical  storage 
that  can  be  compared  to  the  ROM,  PROM  and  RAM  memories  of  semiconductor 
technology.  Read-only  optical  disks  have  their  contents  fixed  at  production  time, 
usually  by  stamping  from  a  master,  and  will  be  used  mainly  for  distribution.  In  a 
machine- readable  form,  of  materials  previously  printed  or  remotely  accessed.  The 
strongest  contender  for  the  Immediate  future  Is  marketed  under  the  name  of  CD-ROM 
and  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  audio  compact  disk.  It  offers  a  storage  capacity  of 
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about  600  megabytes  on  a  disk  120mm  in  diameter  that  can  be  mastered  for 
approximately  $3000  and  can  be  replicated  In  quantity  for  $5  each  [Chen86].  At 
least  a  dozen  companies  have  models  either  In  inventory  or  production.  Prices  for 
the  drives  range  from  $500  to  $2000  and  are  bound  to  decline  with  massive  demand 
and  availability.  Having  randomly  accessible  information  at  the  volume  and  cost  that 
is  provided  by  CO- ROMs  opens  up  a  new  world  of  applications.  Both  professional  and 
consumer  markets  can  be  well  served  and  CO- ROMs  may  well  prove  to  be  the  second 
coming  of  the  home  computer. 

Wrlte-once  disks  avoid  the  mastering  and  stamping  steps  when  mass 
replication  is  not  needed.  Information  can  be  recorded  in  a  non- reversible  way  which 
makes  this  type  of  storage  ideal  for  archival  purposes.  But  even  for  operations  that 
do  not  have  an  archival  nature  the  extremely  large  capacity  of  the  disk  renders  the 
non-era8ablllty  relatively  unimportant.  Their  widespread  acceptance  is  of  course 
subject  to  the  development  of  operating  system  support  and  standardization. 
Currently  available  optical  disks  are  of  this  and  the  previous  type  with  the  largest 
and  more  expensive  ones  tending  to  be  of  the  write  once  (or  WORM:  write  once  - 
read  many  times)  type.  There  is  little  agreement  on  the  mechanical  or  electrical 
characteristics  and  one  of  the  few  common  features  is  the  ability  to  interface  with 
the  IBM  PC.  in  the  near  future  it  Is  likely  that  10  gigabyte  drives  will  be  available 
for  about  $10000,  a  substantial  saving  over  magnetic  disk  drives. 


Finally,  read/write  erasable  disks  based  on  magneto- optic,  phase  change  or 
mechanical  deformation  phenomena  in  a  variety  of  materials  may  prove  to  be  a 
superior  counterpart  to  current,  state-of-the-art,  magnetic  disks  [Bloomberg85], 
The  1990s  may  lead  to  disks  with  transfer  rates  improved  by  orders  of  magnitude 
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and  acceptable  access  times  in  comparison  to  the  fastest  magnetic  disks  now 
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Optical  storage  will  most  llkelg  complement  but  not  replace  magnetic  storage. 
On- the- fig  erasabllltg  without  undue  fatigue  is  the  major  technical  problem  which 
must  be  solved  before  the  impact  is  wldelg  felt.  Standardization  can  neither  be 
hurried  nor  indefinite! g  postponed  without  causing  either  a  blocking  of  Innovation  or 
get  another  interfacing  nightmare.  Even  bg  conservative  estimates  the  cost  of  having 
information  available  within  the  access  time  of  a  disk  will  drop  dramaticallg.  The 
natural  outcome  is  to  see  applications  great! g  Increasing  their  demands  for  storage. 


Because  of  the  increased  demands,  these  Improvements  in  storage  technologg 
will  make  corresponding  advances  In  computational  performance  even  more 
imperative.  And  this  will  remain  true  whether  or  not  the  technologg  used  is 
electronic. 


Digital  optical  processing 


The  development  of  the  digital  computer  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  electronic  technologg  we  tend  to  think  that  theg  are  inseparable.  But 
the  elementarg  operations  are  logical  and  could  be  performed  bg  a  varletg  of 
different  technologies. 


Research  in  the  general  area  of  information  processing  using  optical 
techniques  has  been  going  on  for  nearlg  three  decades.  Recent  advantages  in  optical 
bistabilities  offer  promises  of  a  broader  view  of  optical  Information  processing. 
Tradltlonallg,  optical  processing  has  been  applied  malnlg  to  Images  and  in  an 
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"analog"  way.  But  the  possibility  of  optical  logic  and  optical  memory  brings  general 
purpose,  digital  optical  computing  closer  to  reality  [Huang84],[Abraham83], 


A  digital  optical  computer ,  whether  general  purpose  or  more  specialized  (like 
data/knovledge  base  machines)  has  many  potential  advantages.  In  order  to  realize 
and  weigh  the  different  qualities  of  optics  versus  those  of  electronics  we  have  to 
consider  the  factors  limiting  present  day  electronic  computers.  Clock  period  and 
pulse  widths  have  shrunk  In  order  to  Increase  throughput.  But  the  bandwidth  needed 
for  transmitting  these  signals  Intelligibly  Is  very  large.  As  a  result 
interconnections  in  supercomputers  have  to  use  bulky,  expensive,  transmission  lines 
increasing  cost  disproportions!  ly. 

A  second  problem  is  clock  skew,  l.e.  the  difference  in  arrival  time  of  pulse 
fronts  that  originate  from  distant  parts  of  a  circuit.  This  skew  of  the  input  signals 
could  potentially  cause  a  gate  to  generate  erroneous  outputs.^  order  to  avoid  skew. 
Interconnection  length  must  be  restricted  and  connections  with  different  electrical 
lengths  must  be  padded  to  compensate  for  the  different  intrinsic  delays. 
Unfortunately,  these  problems  are  not  alleviated  by  the  use  of  VLSI  because,  as  it  is 
widely  known,  dimension  scaling  leaves  the  RC  time  unchanged,  at  least  in  a  first 
order  approximation. 

Switching  speed  of  the  logic  elements  is  another  constraint.  Silicon- based 
semiconductor  logic  has  already  approached  the  physical  limits  and  the  Investigation 
of  new  materials  like  GaAs  has  resulted  in  high  speed  practical  devices.  Super¬ 
cooled  devices  (Josephson  junctions)  looked  promising  a  few  years  ago  but  it  3eems 
that  they  pose  many  practical  difficulties. 
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Optics  mag  have  some  answers  for  these  limitations.  The  large  bandwidth, 
innate  parallelism  and  non-interfering  propagation  offer  mechanisms  for  overcoming 
communication  problems.  Switching  times  for  recently  demonstrated  optical  logic 
elements  range  from  milliseconds  to  femtoseconds  and  although  experts  agree  that 
it  is  too  early  to  reach  conclusions,  there  Is  hope  for  dramatically  increased 
performance. 


Given  that  we  do  not  want  to  forgo  the  undlsputable  advantages  of  digital 
information  processing  any  viable  alternative  to  semiconductor  devices  must  include: 

(a)  Elementary  switching  devices  with  (usually  two,  but  multivalued  logic 
may  also  be  considered)  stable  states  which  can  represent  information 
encoded  digitally,  and 

(b)  Functional  devices,  built  from  the  above,  such  as  logic  gates  and  memory 
cells  integrated  in  dense  and  low  cost  packages. 


It  appears  more  than  one  optical  phenomenon  can  be  put  to  work.  Fabry- Perot 
cavities  and  quantum  w*//$are  two  of  the  structures  that  have  been  utilized  so  far 
with  moderate  success. 
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Forward  beam 


Resonance 
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Destructive 
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Fig.  3  Fabrg-Perot  cavity 


A  Fabry-Perot  cavity  or  etalon  (Fig  3)  transmits  Incident  light  when  the 
optical  length  of  the  cavity  Is  an  Integral  multiple  of  half- wavelengths.  If  the 
space  between  the  two  partially  reflective  surfaces  consists  of  an  optically 
nonlinear  material  (Fig  4)  then  the  transmitted  light  Intensity  follows  the  familiar 
hysteresis  curve  (Fig  5). 
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intrinsic  semiconductors.  Two  optical  devices  based  on  quantum  well  phenomena  are 
known  as  SEED  (self  electrooptlcal  effect  device)  and  QWEST  (quantum  well 
envelope  state  transition)  [We$t85]. 


The  above  cases  must  be  further  researched  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  exhibit  the  required  properties  of  alternative  logic  elements  as  given  below: 

•  The  input/output  transfer  function  must  have  a  shape  similar  to  the  ones 
shown  In  Fig  6.  The  one  on  the  left  Is  the  necessary  shape  for  transforming 
the  sum  of  the  Intensities  of  two  signals  to  the  AND  function  and  the  one  on 
the  right  Is  for  the  OR.  For  implementing  inversion  (negation)  a  descending 
symmetric  curve  is  necessary. 


INCIDENT  INTENSITY 


Fig.  6  Implementing  Boolean  Connectives 
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The  nonlinearity  rr.ust  have  a  gain  of  at  least  4-10  times  to  accommodate 
fanout  and  distribution  losses. 

Logic  levels  must  be  restored  after  eacn  operation  because,  in  contrast  with 
traditional  "analog"  applications  of  optics,  digital  processing  requires 
thousands  of  operations.  This  requirement  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  logic 
elements  must  have  three  "ports”.  Just  like  an  electronic  transistor. 

Phase  variations  (a  unique  problem  due  to  the  wave  nature  of  light)  should  not 
affect  the  function  of  the  logic  element.  For  all  possible  device  states 
reflections  and  cavity  resonances  should  be  controlled  (the  equivalent  of 
electrical  "impedance  matching"). 

Though  in  theory  two- input  gates  are  all  that  is  needed,  practical  systems 
will  be  very  difficult  to  design  unless  four  or  more  mutually  non-interacting 
inputs  are  provided. 

Tolerance  to  fabrication  variations  like  doping  densities,  line  widths  and 
surface  flatness  are  essential  for  low  cost  as  is  relative  immunity  to 
temperature. 


The  previous  account  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  for  optical  logic. 
Shadow  casting  techniques  (albeit  based  on  optical  to  electrical  conversions)  have 
been  proposed  [lchloka84j.  Memory  elements  are  at  least  in  theory  obtainable  when 
amplifying  non-linearities  are  combined  in  a  setup  that  exhibits  positive  feedback. 

Digital  data,  at  least  in  the  traditional  character-based  applications,  is 
inherently  one- dimensional.  Acoustooptic  devices  are  very  good  in  accurately 
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transforming  one- dimensional  time-domain  signals  of  extreme  bandwidth  (order  of 
giganert2s)  to  spatial  perturbations,  in  effect  "freezing"  the  input  signal.  Optical 
processing  can  then  be  applied  In  order  to  perform  common  operations  like 
correlation  and  pattern  recognition  [Psaltls1984]. 


For  two  dimensional  data,  such  as  pictures,  spatial  light  modulators  are  used 
to  modify  the  intensity  of  a  reference  beam  of  light  according  to  the  Intensity  of  an 
input  beam  [Mnatsakanyan79]  [Flsher853.  Operations  like  amplification,  negation  and 
thresholding  can  be  done  in  parallel  for  all  points  on  the  device  surface. 
Unfortunately  the  time  response  of  most  known  devices  is  in  the  order  of 
milliseconds. 


It  Is  too  early  for  a  verdict  to  be  reached  concerning  the  prospects  of  optical 
techniques,  especially  if  we  are  to  take  into  account  that  the  yardstick  against 
which  they  are  to  be  measured  is  the  well  matured  electronic  techniques.  Smith  and 
Tomllson  [SmlthSl]  reviewed  optical  devices  and  compared  them  to  electronic  ones. 
Although  they  were  reluctant  to  speak  of  a  digital  optical  computer  they  reported 
superiority  of  optical  devices  in  the  subpicosecond  range  of  switching  rates. 

The  switching  power  required  for  this  ultra  fast  operation  Is  rather  high,  with 
thermal  transfer  problems  as  a  result,  but  they  argued  that  this  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
very  serious  obstacle.  The  reasons  are,  first,  that  devices  with  reactive 
nonl  inearl  ties  reflect  and  do  not  absorb  most  of  the  incident  light  energy  and, 
second,  that  the  low  duty  cycle  required  if  these  devices  are  to  Interface  with 
"slow"  electronics  greatly  reduces  the  restrictions  imposed  by  thermal  dissipation. 
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The  question  as  to  which  technology  switches  the  fastest  is  only  part  of  the 
overall  problem.  The  communications  ability  of  the  technology  is  at  least  as 
important.  It  becomes  evident  as  architectural  questions  come  into  play  that  an 
inability  to  communicate  can  quickly  compromise  any  advantage  a  technology  might 
have  in  terms  of  speed.  To  appreciate  the  severity  of  this  problem  one  need  only 
consider  the  rapid  degradation  of  performance  in  multiprocessor  systems  when  there 
Is  appreciable  interprocessor  communication. 

From  a  simplistic  viewpoint,  the  relative  merits  of  electronics  and  optics 
seem  to  correlate  to  the  properties  of  electrons  and  photons  [Huang84].  Electrons 
can  influence  each  other  at  a  distance,  so  it  is  easy  for  an  electrical  signal  to 
affect  another  one  to  perform  switching;  however,  this  Interaction  has  unwanted 
side  effects  in  the  form  of  capacitance  and  inductance  which  complicate 
communications.  Photons  are  the  opposite.  The  absence  of  interaction  gives  optics  the 
superior  communication  qualities  but  also  makes  It  hard  to  perform  switching. 
Nevertheless,  switching  has  been  achieved  at  energies  comparable  to  electronics  and 
this  may  eventually  put  electronics  In  a  disadvantage. 

Architectural  Issues 

The  hardware  of  electronic  computers  has  made  tremendous  advances  in  the 
last  40  years  going  from  vacuum  tubes  to  very  large  scale  integrated  circuits.  On 
the  contrary,  the  architecture  of  computers  and  the  programming  languages  used  to 
instruct  them  have  remained  fundamentally  the  same  because  they  Implement  the 
computing  model  named  after  John  von  Neumann.  As  a  result  the  opportunities 
offered  by  VLSI  and  parallelism  are  not  exploited  and  computer  power  is  reaching 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  physical  laws  of  electronics. 
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The  central  problem  of  the  von  Neumann  model  Is  referred  to  as  the  von 
Neumann  bottleneck  and  involves  the- performance  limitations  that  result  from  the 
sequential,  address-mediated  communication  between  the  CPU  and  memorg.  It  is 
brought  on  bg  the  limited  number  of  interconnections  that  can  be  supported  in  a 
practical  manner  bg  an  electronics-based  technologg  [Huang84,85]  [Jenklns85], 


For  example,  if  memorg  consists  of  N  bgtes  then  it  is  completelg  impractical 
to  support  N  interconnections  between  the  memorg  and  the  logic  unit  with  wires  (Fig. 
7).  Using  address  decoding  the  interconnections  are  reduced  to  1og2N  which  is  verg 

practical  since  an  immense  amount  of  memorg,  e.g.  4  Gbgtes,  can  be  addressed  with 
onlg  a  few,  in  this  case  32,  lines  and  a  prodigious  one,  e.g.  16  G2bgtes  with  onlg  64. 
This  is  the  classic  space- time  tradeoff. 
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Finite  State  Machine 
v.  Von  Nevmann  bottleneck 


Constrictions  similar  to  von  Neumann's  are  also  found  at  other  levels.  At  the 
module  level  broadcast- bus  structures  are  used  for  communicating  between  modules. 
At  the  chip  level  the  limited  number  of  external  connections  forces  the  use  of  time 
multiplexing.  In  contrast,  the  number  of  elements  within  the  chip  can  be  enormous 
and  many  applications  would  benefit  from  parallel  signal  communications. 

One  of  the  simplest  models  for  computing,  the  classic  finite  state  machine 
does  not  have  this  sort  of  problem.  All  storage  elements  are  updated  In  parallel 
without  the  need  for  addresses  (Fig.  8).  In  addition,  the  storage  elements  need  not 
preserve  their  contents  for  more  than  one  cycle  This  may  prove  valuable  in  our 
quest  for  practical  optical  memories. 
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Fig.  8  Cl  stale  Finite  State  Machine 


The  difficulty  with  FSMs  is  that  the  number  of  connections  between  the 
combinational  and  memory  units  Is  very  large.  But  optical  techniques  may  already 
have  an  answer  for  this.  Sawchuck  and  Strand  [Sawchuck84]  described  an 
experimental  system  which  was  composed  of  two  main  components.  A  spatially 
parallel  array  of  independent  optical  gates  provided  the  logic  and  memory  functions, 
and  a  computer  generated  hologram  served  as  a  beam- steering  element  to  arbitrarily 
connect  gate  outputs  to  gate  Inputs  in  a  free  space  setup  (Fig  9).  Their  system  had 
only  16  gates  but  it  was  built  to  demonstrate  the  concept  by  optically  implementing 
a  synchronous  master- slave  flip  flop  and  a  driving  clock. 
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It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  above  results  can  be  extrapolated  to  systems  with 
thousands  or  millions  of  gates  .  The  previous  authors  state  that  arbitrarily  space- 
variant  interconnections  are  limited  by  current  hologram  recording  techniques.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  space- invariant  Interconnections,  like  the  ones  necessary  for 
cellular  logic,  there  Is  practically  no  limit  even  with  today's  technology. 


Huang  gave  another  example  of  an  optical  processor  but  he  mentioned  that  It 
was  meant  more  as  an  existence  proof  rather  than  as  a  practical  design  [Huang84], 
He  demonstrated  the  practicality  of  an  exceedingly  uniform  and  simple  approach 
based  on  a  functional  logic  block  that  can  perform  all  sixteen  Boolean  connectives 
such  as  NOR,  NANO,  OR  etc.  These  blocks,  which  are  Implemented  by  using  only  AND 
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gates,  are  grouped  In  pairs  called  logic  cells  so  that  both  a  signal  and  Its 
complement  can  be  simultaneously  generated.  Finally,  pairs  of  logic  cells  can  be 
grouped  to  form  a  function/interconnection  module  that  can  be  programmed  to  either 
perform  logic  or  implement  various  interconnection  primitives.  If  the  latching 
properties  of  optical  gates  (as  propagation  time  approaches  switching  time)  are  used 
for  storage  and  the  modules  are  connected  so  that  the  output  of  the  one  is  the  Input 
of  the  next,  then  an  optical  pipelined  processor  will  be  formed. 

Even  if  totally  optical  processors  are  never  realized,  there  are  other  areas  in 
computer  system  architecture  where  optics  will  play  a  leading  role.  Two 
comprehensive  papers  describe  the  prospects  of  optical  interconnections 
lGoodman84,85].  Currently,  the  advantages  of  photons  as  carriers  of  information  are 
used  to  connect  machines  in  local  area  networks  with  optical  fibers.  At  a  more 
detailed  level,  communication  between  modules  of  high-speed  multiprocessor 
machines  can  benefit  from  optical  propagation.  Further  down,  chip  to  chip 
communication  at  the  projected  high  rates  could  be  done  optically  with  less  power 
and  interference.  Finally,  within  integrated  circuits  optics  seem  particularly  well 
suited  for  distributing  gigahertz  clock  signals. 


Optics  may  also  have  solutions  for  dynamic  Interconnection  needs.  We  are 
frequently  shying  away  from  implementing  efficient  parallel  algorithms  because  of 
the  global,  random  references  they  demand.  CrossOer  switches  and  perfect  shuffle 
networks  are  two  topologies  that  can  be  beneficially  realized  with  optics  {Bell  86], 
indeed,  interconnections  may  prove  to  be  optics’  greatest  contribution  to  computing. 


One  general  observation  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  concerning  the 
architecture  of  optical  computers  is  that  an  evolutionary  approach  might  not  be  the 
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best.  Optics  has  unique  characteristics  and  qualities  and  these  should  be  exploited  bg 
appropriate  architectures,  even  if  that  implies  that  we  have  to  widen  our  perception 
of  computing  machines. 


Optical  Data/Knovledge  Base  machines 


More  applied  areas  of  research  in  the  area  of  optical  computing  could  take 
Into  account  the  Idiosyncrasies  of  specialized  architectures.  Some  problems  may  be 
simplified  if  a  narrower  view  is  taken,  in  knowledge  and  data  base  applications  for 
instance,  selects ,  sorts  and  joins  are  common  processing  chores.  Search  of  fixed 
format  data  (e.g.  indices  or  pointers)  could  make  effective  use  of  optical  content- 
addressable  memory  which  can  be  implemented  by  multiplexing  a  large  number  of 
holograms  In  a  thick  recording  material  like  lithium  nlobate  [Gaylord85].  The  need 
for  large  amount  of  storage  will  probably  be  satisfied  by  using  optical  disks. 
Optical  preprocessing  of  the  retrieved  data,  without  intermediate  electrical 
conversion,  may  help  deal  with  extreme  data  rates. 


Currently,  access  times  of  optical  disks  are  larger  than  those  of  magnetic 
disks.  The  reason  is  that  the  focusing  optics  are  bulkier  than  the  'flying'  miniature 
heads  of  magnetic  disks.  Oata  rates  are  comparable,  with  a  promise  for  the  future 
since  the  first  are  relatively  new  technology.  However,  in  contrast  with  magnetic 
media,  there  are  two  promising  possibilities  for  increased  optical  disk  performance 
by  at  least  two  orders  of  magnitude  both  in  terms  of  access  time  and  sustained  data 
rates.  First,  the  read/write  beam  can  deflected  from  track  to  track  very  rapidly 
(order  of  lOOps)  by  entirely  optical  means  [Neff87].  Second,  due  to  the  non¬ 
interference  of  light  beams  and  the  relatively  large  head  to  medium  spacing  one 
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could  imagine  multiple  beams  being  used  for  reading  data  with  a  single  head  carriage 
assembly  (Car1ln84]  or  an  unfocused  beam  could  simultaneously  read  data  from  more 
than  one  point  of  a  transmissive  disk  surface  [Mostafa87],  This  coupled  with  the 
possibility  of  multiple  heads  will  allow  for  enormous  data  rates.  If  one  assumes 
that  access  times  of  a  100  ps  and  data  rates  of  200  Mbytes  per  second  are  achieved 
then  this  represents  almost  two  orders  of  magnitude  improvement  over  current 
magnetic  disks.  I/O  systems  will  have  to  be  designed  with  these  rates  in  mind. 
Current  electronics  would  be  hard  pressed.  However,  if  data  could  be  preprocessed 
"on  the  fly"  in  its  optical  form,  then  the  ultimate  data  rate  to  the  electronics  would 
be  much  lower,  and  the  data  much  "richer”  in  information,  intelligent  use  of  optical 
pattern  matching  could  provide  us  with  a  set  of  primitive  operations  that  could  help 
Implement  efficiently  higher  order  functionality  like,  for  instance,  a  subset  of 
relational  algebra  operations. 

The  Issues  that  are  raised  by  the  possibility  of  a  different  way  of 
implementing  digital  computers  are  far  from  being  Just  technological.  One  cannot 
afford  to  consider  them  in  isolation  and  without  questioning  the  applicability  of 
current  models  for  computing.  This  makes  any  attempt  to  pinpoint  future  directions 
risky  and  vulnerable  to  obsoleteness  if  revolutionary  progress  takes  place. 
Electronics  technology  and  the  von  Neumann  model  have  been  so  well  entrenched  that 
straying  away  from  these  precepts  was  not  common  a  few  years  ago.  It  also 
requires  competence  in  a  multitude  of  different  scientific  fields;  it  is  only  recently 
that  we  are  witnessing  such  interdisciplinary  efforts. 

The  field  of  digital  optical  computing  is  so  young  that  nearly  every  kind  of 
research  would  be  beneficial  Optical  devices,  optical  storage  and  optical 
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communications  (not  necessarily  in  that  order  of  Importance)  need  development 
before  one  can  speak  of  general  purpose  optical  computing. 


Optical  communications  and  storage  are  already  setting  the  Infrastructure  on 
which  more  general  applications  of  optics  depend.  New  general  directions  seem  to  be 
worth  exploring.  Bridging  the  gap,  or  sharing  ideas  between  the  purely  discrete, 
symbolic  world  of  contemporary  computer  electronics  and  the  inherently  continuous 
and  parallel  modeling  possible  by  optical  phenomena  is  one.  Dynamic  “architecture 
compilation"  driven  by  the  algorithmic  requirements  of  the  problem  being  solved  and 
the  resources  available  is  another,  in  the  final  analysis  optics  may  have  great 
potential  in  making  computing  even  more  pervasive.  Continued  efforts  are  necessary 
to  determine  if  this  potential  is  real. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  present  an  initial  design  for  a  very  large 
knowledgebase  architecture.  The  purpose  of  this  architecture  is 
to  serve  as  a  testbed  for  conducting  research  in  very  large  data 
and  knowledgebases.  When  completed  the  system  will  contain  100's 
of  gigabytes  of  magnetic  and  optical  disk  storage,  at  least  one 
half  of  a  gigabyte  of  solid  state  memory,  parallel  paths  with  very 
wide  bandwidths  between  elements,  and  multiple  data  and  knowledge¬ 
base  processors. 
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databases  in  the  servicing  of  AI  applications  such  as  expert  systems,  but  must 


also  be  extended  and  improved  to  process  and  manage  knowledge  as  well.  The 
future  for  both  of  these  fields  is  very  bright  since  much  of  what  we  now  know  as 
AI  will  be  integrated  with  the  database  system.  To  understand  this  one  need 
only  consider  the  current  flury  of  activity  in  the  inter-face  between  logic 
programming  and  relational  database,  expert  database  systems  and  intelligent 
database  systems.  This  marriage  will  allow  AI  researchers  to  address  larger  and 
more  complex  prob-lems  and  adds  considerable  vitality  to  database  systems. 

In  this  paper  we  discuss  the  initial  design  of  a  very  large  knowledgebase 
system  architecture  that  we  are  building.  The  system  will  have  considerable 
magnetic  and  optical  disk  capacity  (100's  of  Gigabytes),  wide  bandwidth 
interconnections,  large  solid  state  memory  (1/2  Gigabyte),  special  data  and 
knowledge  base  processors  and  interfaces  to  several  different  architectures. 

The  purpose  of  the  system  is  to  serve  as  a  test  bed  in  the  study  of  very  large 
data  and  knowledge  base  problems.  To  our  knwoledge  this  system  is  unique  in 
that  we  know  of  no  other  system  of  this  magnitude  that  is  specifically  devoted 
to  research  In  this  field. 


Very  Large  Knowledgebase  Architectures 

Shown  in  Figure  1  is  an  overall  block  diagram  of  the  initial  design  of  a 
very  large  knowledgebase  architecture.  At  the  left  we  show  magnetic  and  optical 
disks.  Ue  invision  that  the  system  will  have  about  100  GBytes  of  magnetic  disk 
and  500  GBytes  of  optical  disk.  Obviously,  the  control  philosophies  for 
accessing  these  two  types  of  technologies  will  be  different.  Also,  it  is  likely 
that  read/write  optical  disks  will  be  readily  available  in  the  next  few  years  so 
that  some  mixture  of  read  only  and  read/write  will  be  used.  Concentrating  on 
magnetic  disks  for  discussion  purposes  the  data  collector  will  receive  data  from 
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An  Initial  Design  of  a  Very  Large  Knowledgebase  Architecture 


P.  Bruce  Berra 


Introduction 


Database  management,  as  currently  practiced,  is  a  relatively  mature  field 
having  had  its  origins  in  the  1960’s.  Databases  affect  our  lives  whether 
through  weather  predictions,  airline  reservations,  stock  quotations,  food 
production,  football  players  or  unpaid  parking  tickets.  In  fact,  the  control 
and  management  of  databases  is  a  billion  dollar  industry  that  continues  to  grow 
and  will  have  an  even  greater  effect  on  our  daily  lives  in  the  future.  One  of 
the  major  problems  that  has  plagued  us  since  the  origin  of  the  field  is  how  to 
deal  effectively  with  very  large  databases.  To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  some 
databases  one  need  only  think  about  the  hundreds  of  satellites  that  are  beaming 
data  back  to  the  earth  24  hours/day,  seven  days  a  week  or  the  vast  information 
contained  in  libraries  or  the  information  on  the  millions  of  tax  returns  that 
must  be  entered  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  databases  each  year. 

Partially  in  response  to  the  problems  of  large  databases,  researchers  have  been 
very  active  for  the  past  20  years  in  the  development  of  database  machines. 

These  machines  have  as  their  primary  focus  the  use  of  parallel  processing  to 
improve  the  performance  of  the  database  management  function.  Secondarily,  they 
are  concerned  with  the  implementation  of  certain  database  functions  in  hardware 
rather  than  software  thus  improving  performance. 

In  the  last  five  to  ten  years  there  has  been  considerable  interests  in  the 
use  of  database  technology  to  increase  the  scope  of  artificial  intelligence  (AI) 
applications  particularly  in  the  knowledgebase  area.  This  has  placed  new 
demands  on  the  database  field  both  in  terms  of  increasing  functionality  and  in 
terms  of  increased  performance.  In  order  to  meet  these  demands  we  must  develop 
new  knowledgebase  system  architectures  that  are  able  to  manage  very  large  data 
and  knowledgebases. 

The  new  machines  must  not  only  be  able  to  process  the  data  from  existing 
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Figure  1.  Very  Large  Knowledgebase  Architecture 
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multiple  disks  simultane-ously.  We  envision  that  eight  to  ten  disks  will  be 
controlled  by  a  single  data  collector  thus  obtaining  a  data  transfer  rate  of 
about  20-30  MBytes/sec.  to_  each  data/knowledgebase  processor.  The  aggregate 
data  rate  could  approach  500  MByte/sec.  in  the  full  system.  Not  shown  in  Figure 
1  is  the  disk  controller.  We  envision  that  each  disk  will  have  its  own  control 
processor  and  this  proces-sor  will  share  the  controller  function  with  the  data 
collector. 

The  data  and  knowledgebase  processor  (D/KBP)  acccepts  data  from  the  data 
collector  at  the  aggregate  rate  of  20-30  MByte/sec.  and  either  processes  it  or 
passes  it  through  to  the  common  memory.  We  will  discuss  passing  data  through  to 
the  common  memory  when  we  discuss  a  machine  evaluation  application.  There  are 
many  D/KBP's  each  controlling  eight  to  ten  disks.  Several  D/KBP's  share  a 
common  memory  module.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  all  of  the  common  memory 
modules  is  expected  to  be  1/2  GByte. 

A  more  detailed  block  diagram  of  the  D/KBP  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  It 
performs  two  classes  of  operations  on  the  data  it  controls.  There  are  processes 
that  respond  to  external  commands  from  the  control  processor  as  shown  in  Figure 
1  and  internal  processes  that  it  must  undertake  to  operate  in  a  near  optimal 
way.  As  previously  mentioned  we  believe  that  much  of  the  inferencing 
capabilities  of  current  AI  systems  will  become  part  of  the  database  system  to 
form  an  intelligent  database  or  expert  database  system  or  perhaps  the  term 
knowledgebase  system  will  take  on  that  meaning  in  the  future.  We  believe  that 
new  functions  will  be  added  to  the  database  system  to  give  it  new  functionality. 
For  instance  in  work  by  Yokota  and  Itoh  (1986)  they  discuss  a  relational 
knowledge  base  system  that  has  the  added  functionality  of  unification-join  and 
unification-restriction.  The  D/KBP  will  be  designed  to  include  appropriate 
addition  capabilities.  Our  work  as  part  of  the  Northeast  Artifical  Intelligence 
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Consortium  (Berra,  et  al  1987)  will  have  a  significant  inpact  on  the  design  of 
the  D/KBP. 

With  regard  to  internal  optimization  the  D/KBP  must  be  able  to  generate 
and  control  index  information  for  the  data  it  manages,  it  must  be  able  to 
optimally  place  the  data  on  disk  for  minimization  of  access  and  update  time  and 
it  must  be  able  to  maintain  the  data  in  terms  of  security,  integrity,  backup  and 
recovery.  In  addition  the  D/KBP  contains  a  filter  processor  which  performs  the 
more  common  operations  such  as  sort,  merge,  select,  project  and  join. 

Returning  to  Figure  1  the  nonprocessed  or  processed  data  are  placed  in  the 
common  memory.  These  data  will  be  removed  via  the  control  processor  for  some 
applications  but  mostly  via  the  inter-face  to  the  host.  The  bandwidth  between 
the  D/KBP  and  the  common  memory  and  between  the  common  memory  and  the  interface 
will  be  on  the  order  of  100's  of  megabytes  so  as  not  to  be  a  bottleneck. 

Research  Issues 

We  are  concerned  with  the  management  of  very  large  data  and  knowledgebases 
in  the  support  of  multiple  inferencing  mechanisms  for  logic  programming.  Since 
the  evaluation  of  goals  can  require  the  accessing  of  the  extensional  database 
(EDB)  of  facts  in  very  general  ways  one  must  often  resort  to  indexing  on  all 
fields  of  the  facts.  Cast  in  relational  database  terminology  each  relation  must 
be  indexed  and  each  attribute  of  each  relation  must  also  be  indexed.  For  very 
large  databases  the  amount  of  index  data  can  become  very  large;  in  fact  it  may 
be  as  large  as  the  data  itself.  Thus,  if  we  have  500  Gbytes  of  fact  data  we  can 
have  500  Gbytes  of  index  data.  We  are  currently  trying  to  solve  this  problem 
(Berra,  et  al  1987)  by  using  surrogate  files.  These  are  transformed 
representations  of  the  index  data  with  most  of  the  information  but  with  only  20X 
of  the  size.  We  have  analyzed  concatenated  code  words,  superimposed  code  words 
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and  transformed  inverted  lists  as  possible  structures  for  the  surrogate  files. 

We  will  use  concatenated  code  words  (CCW)  to  illustrate  some  of  the  ideas. 
Perhaps  the  most  simplified  view  of  a  CCW  is  that  it  is  just  a  concatenation  of 
the  hashed  values  of  the  arguments  in  a  tuple  (in  binary)  with  a  unique 
identifier  attached  to  it.  The  unique  identifier  is  also  attached  to  the 
untransformed  tuple  and  is  used  as  a  pointer  in  the  retrieval  process.  In  order 
to  access  the  database  in  response  to  a  query  from  the  logic  programming 
inferencing  mechanism  we  must  first  generate  a  query  code  word  by  transforming 
the  known  arguments  to  a  binary  representation.  We  must  place  them  in  their 
proper  location  vis-a-vis  argument  positions  in  the  relation  and  fill  the 
unknown  argument  positions  with  don't  care  values.  This  query  code  word  is  then 
used  as  the  search  argument  in  accessing  the  concatenated  code  word  surrogate 
file.  From  this  process  we  obtain  a  list  of  unique  identifiers  that  are  used  to 
access  the  extensional  database.  The  retrieved  facts  are  then  compared  with  the 
original  query  values  to  insure  that  hashing  collisions  have  not  occurred  and 
the  resulting  facts  are  sent  to  the  logic  programming  inferencing  mechanism. 

The  use  of  surrogate  files  helps  to  improve  retrieval  performance  because 
less  processing  is  required  due  to  its  smaller  size.  However,  additional 
performance  can  be  obtained  by  distributing  the  surrogate  file  entries  as 
uniformily  as  possible  over  all  of  the  disks  to  allow  for  parallel  processing. 

We  are  developing  a  special  surrogate  file  processor  that  will  be  embedded  in 
each  of  the  D/KBP's.  This  device  will  utilize  the  query  code  word  as  a  search 
argument  to  obtain  the  list  of  unique  identifiers  that  qualify.  Not  only  will 
this  surrogate  file  processor  be  used  for  the  process  discussed  above  but 
certain  relational  operations  (selection,  join)  can  be  performed  on  the  CCW  thus 
further  improving  performance. 

As  pointed  out  earlier  we  are  concerned  with  the  management  of  very  large 
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data  and  knowledgebases  in  an  multiple  inferencing  environment.  However,  the 
very  large  knowledgebase  architecture  will  serve  as  a  resource  for  many  other 
interesting  avenues  of  research.  Among  these  are  questions  concerning  the 
management  of  very  large  multimedia  databases,  the  development  of  new  embedded 
architectures,  the  comparative  analysis  of  database  indexing  structures,  the 
optimal  reorganization  of  the  database  in  response  to  usage  and  some  of  the  more 
mundane  questions  concerned  with  concurrency  control,  back  up,  recovery  and 
distribution.  In  the  next  section  we  discuss  an  additional  use  for  the  very 
large  knowledgebase  architecture,  that  of  machine  evaluation. 


Machine  Evaluation 

One  of  the  applications  that  is  envisioned  for  the  very  large  knowledgebase 
system  architecture  (KBSA)  is  the  evaluation  of  experimental  machines.  In 
Figure  3  we  indicates  the  configuration  when  the  KBSA  is  being  used  for  machine 
evaluation.  When  a  machine  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  performance  (time  per 
job,  throughput,  etc.)  one  must  be  able  to  keep  the  machine  supplied  with  data. 
In  fact,  the  date  rate  to  the  machine  under  test  must  be  greater  than  the 
ability  of  the  machine  to  handle  it  in  order  to  obtain  a  realistic  measure  of 
performance.  This  requirement  applies  across  the  entire  range  of  applications 
from  processing  intensive  applications  such  as  image  processing  to  input/output 
intensive  applications  such  as  database  management.  To  obtain  a  realistic 
measure  of  a  machine's  performance,  both  processing  and  input/output  time  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Thus,  if  all  of  the  data  will  not  fit  into  the 
machine's  main  memory,  the  time  to  input  new  data  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  performance  measure. 

In  order  to  illustrate  some  of  these  ideas  and  to  describe  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  KBSA  suppose  that  the  machine  under  test  has  64  MBytes  of 
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memory  which  is  equivalent  to  about  30 t 000  one  to  two  page  documents.  After  the 
first  load  of  textual  data  in  the-  64  MBytes  of  memory  has  been  processed,  new 
data  must  be  obtained  from  the  KBSA.  Thus,  the  load/process  cycle  will  be 
carried  out  as  many  times  as  needed  until  the  problem  data  have  been  exhausted. 
The  time  to  complete  the  job  then  is  the  sum  of  the  load  and  process  time 
provided  that  they  cannot  be  overlapped.  In  order  to  ensure  a  realistic  test, 
the  KBSA  must  have  sufficient  capacity  and  bandwidth  to  supply  the  data  for  a 
large  problem  at  stress  rates  to  the  machine  under  test. 

In  problems  that  are  processing  intensive,  the  KBSA  must  also  be  able  to 
supply  data  to  the  machine  being  evaluated  at  the  highest  rate  it  can  handle. 

In  the  general  case,  suppose  that  the  machine  under  test  is  input/output  bound 
on  problems  of  interest.  Then,  preprocessing  can  be  performed  in  the  KBSA  in 
order  to  enrich  the  data  being  sent  to  the  machine  under  test.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  testing  the  machine,  the  KBSA  can  identify  some  of  the  requirements 
for  the  secondary  storage  system  to  support  the  machine  being  evaluated. 

The  testing  of  machines  places  some  severe  constraints  on  the  KBSA.  It 
must  be  able  to  sustain  output  data  rates  in  the  hundreds  of  megabytes  per 
second  range  and  hava  a  data  capacity  in  the  hundreds  of  gigabytes.  It  must 
have  the  facility  to  provide  raw  data  to  a  machine  under  test  at  stress  data 
rates  and  must  also  be  able  to  perform  considerable  processing  activities  in 
order  to  enrich  the  data  being  sent  to  the  machine  under  test.  It  must  be  able 
to  Interface  with  a  wide  variety  of  machines  from  experimental  machines  under 
test  to  standard  sequential  machines.  It  must  have  some  level  of 
reconfigurability  rc  that  the  above  functions  can  be  performed,  and  it  must  be 
partitionable  so  that  it  can  interact  with  more  than  one  machine. 
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In  this  paper  we  have  attempted  to  describe  a  very  large  knowledgebase 
system  architecture  testbed  and  some  of  its  possible  attributes  as  a  research 
tool.  However ,  the  design  and  development  of  the  system  is  a  research  project 
in  itself. 

The  overall  design  must  be  such  that  the  generality  is  maintained  in  terms 
of  reconfigurability,  partitionability  and  intelligence  while  allowing  for 
gradual  growth  of  the  system.  That  is,  we  envision  that  the  system  will 
transition  through  a  series  of  design  stages  from  essentially  a  disk  farm  to  an 
intelligent  processing  system.  We  plan  to  do  this  gradually,  building  the 
system  as  we  proceed.  We  are  currently  developing  the  surrogate  file  processor 
which  will  be  part  of  and  infulence  the  design  of  the  D/KBP,  we  are  conducting 
research  aimed  at  the  integration  of  AI  and  database,  and  we  are  designing  the 
basic  storage  system  (disks,  controllers,  and  conanon  memory).  We  expect  the 
project  to  take  three  to  five  years  and  cost  about  five  million  dollars. 
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This  report  presents  techniques  for  managing  a  very  large  knowledge  base  to 
support  multiple  inference-mechanisms  for  logic  programming.  Because  the 
evaluation  of  goals  can  require  accessing  data  from  the  extensional  data  base 
(EDB)  in  very  general  ways,  one  must  often  resort  to  indexing  on  all  fields  of  the 
extensional  data  base  facts.  This  presents  a  formidable  management  problem  in 
that  the  index  data  may  be  larger  than  the  EDB  itself.  This  problem  becomes 
even  more  serious  in  the  case  of  very  large  knowledge  bases  (100’s  of  gigabytes) 
since  considerably  more  hardware  will  be  required  to  process  and  store  the  index 
data.  In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  index  data  considerably  without  losing 
generality,  we  form  a  surrogate  file  which  is  a  hashing  transformation  of  the 
facts.  We  discuss  superimposed  code  words  (SCW),  concatenated  code  words 
(CCW)  and  transformed  inverted  lists  (TEL)  as  possible  structures  for  the  surro¬ 
gate  file.  We  analyze  them  on  the  basis  of  storage  space,  time  to  answer  queries 
and  maintenance  requirements  of  the  surrogate  files.  Since  these  transformations 
are  quite  regular  and  compact  we  consider  possible  computer  architectures  for  the 
processing  of  the  surrogate  file.  We  discuss  the  use  of  associative  memory 
methods,  as  well  as  a  back-end  system  that  we  are  developing,  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  nonsequential  computer  architectures  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem.  Finally,  we  consider  how  one  might  perform  relational  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  surrogate  file  rather  than  on  the  full  data. 
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1.  Introduction 


One  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  fields  of  artificial  intelligence  is  expert  sys¬ 


tems.  These  systems  are  composed  of  a  knowledge  base  that  consists  of  rules  and 
facts  and  an  inference  mechanism  that  can  be  utilized  to  respond  to  queries  posed 


by  users.  The  objective  of  such  systems  is  to  capture  the  knowledge  of  the  best 


experts  in  particular  domains  and  make  it  generally  available  to  nonexpert  users. 


The  current  state  of  the  art  of  such  systems  is  that  they  focus  on  narrow 


domains,  have  small  knowledge  bases  and  are  thus  limited  in  their  application. 


As  these  systems  are  expanded  and  more  widely  used,  increased  demands 


will  be  placed  on  the  management  of  their  knowledge  bases.  The  intensional 


database  of  rules  will  become  large  and  present  a  formidable  management  task  in 
itself.  But,  the  major  management  activity  will  be  in  the  access,  update  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  extensional  database  of  facts.  The  volume  of  facts  will  be  in  the  giga¬ 


byte  range,  and  we  can  expect  to  have  general  extensional  databases  that  serve 


multiple  inference  mechanisms  that  may  be  logic,  frame,  production  rules  or 


semantic  network  oriented. 


Our  current  research  focuses  on  the  development  of  special  computer  archi¬ 


tectures  to  access,  update  and  control  very  large  knowledge  bases  that  support 


multiple  logic  programming  inferencing  mechanisms.  The  details  of  logic  pro¬ 
gramming  are  widely  known  and  will  not  be  discussed  here  (Clocksin  and  Mellish 


1984).  However,  we  need  to  provide  a  simple  example  in  order  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  very  large  knowledge  bases  problem  that  we  are  addressing  in  our 


research. 


As  an  example  consider  the  following  simple  logic  programming  problem. 
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1.  grandfather(X.Y)  <—  father(X,Z),  parent(Z,Y) 

2.  parent(X,Y)  *—  father(X,Y) 

3.  parent(X.Y)  ♦-  mother(X,Y) 

4.  father(pat,  tiffany)  «— 
father(don,  louise)  <— 


5.  mother(mary,  louise)  ♦— 
mother(lisa,  tiffany)  <— 


6.  <—  grandfather(X,  tiffany) 

The  first  three  clauses  form  the  intensional  database  of  rules  for  this  prob¬ 
lem,  the  next  two  sets  form  the  extensional  database  of  facts  regarding  fathers 
and  mothers  and  the  last  statement  is  the  goal  (or  query).  The  solution  of  ihe 
problem  (the  satisfaction  of  the  goal)  consists  of  the  names  of  the  grandfathers  of 
Tiffany.  In  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  searching  of  the  father  and  mother 
facts  will  take  place  on  the  second  argument-position  in  order  to  determine 
values  for  the  first  argument  position  that  can  be  used  for  further  processing. 
Thus,  we  need  to  find  Tiffany’s  mother  and  father  before  finding  her  grandfa¬ 
thers.  If  we  ask  a  similar  but  slightly  different  query 
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grandfather(ray,  X) 


searching  of  the  extensional  database  takes  place  entirely  on  the  first  argument  of 
the  father  and  mother  facts.  In  this  case  we  are  trying  to  determine  Ray’s 
grandchildren. 


In  order  to  generalize  consider  the  fact  type  (relation)  shown  below 

r(a,  b,  c,  ...,  n). 

It  is  clear  from  the  example  given  above  that  in  the  general  case  one  would  want 
to  access  a  relation  on  the  basis  of  any  subset  of  the  arguments  of  the  relation 
depending  upon  how  the  query  was  stated.  This  problem  then  becomes  a  special 
case  of  the  partial  match  retrieval  problem.  In  this  case  we  are  given  a  specific 
relation  name  and  values  for  a  subset  of  the  arguments  and  desire  all  tuples  that 
satisfy  the  search  criteria.  The  desired  tuples  would  then  be  returned  to  the 
inferencing  mechanism  for  further  processing. 


In  the  context  of  very  large  knowledge  bases  the  question  arises  as  to  how  to 
obtain  the  desired  facts  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time.  If  we  assume  that  any 
subset  of  the  attributes  of  a  relation  is  equally  likely  to  form  the  basis  for  a  query 
then  we  will  probably  have  no  choice  other  than  to  index  on  all  attributes  in 
order  to  insure  reasonable  performance.  However,  if  we  have  500  gigabytes  of 
fact  data  we  could  have  500  or  more  gigabytes  of  index  data.  This  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  index  data  to  deal  with. 


We  are  currently  taking  two  approaches  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  first  is  to  develop  special  hardware  to  process  surrogate  files1  that  can  be 

1  The  term  surrogate  file  dates  back  to  early  work  in  information  retrieval.  Other 
terms  such  as  signature  files  and  descriptor  files  have  also  been  used  to  describe  similar 
structures.  See  Faloutsos  1985  for  a  review  of  various  methods  for  accessing  textual  data. 
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used  to  efficiently  access  the  extensional  database  and  the  second  is  to  consider 
optical  techniques  that  can  potentially  increase  input/output  rates  by  orders  of 
magnitude  and  thus  greatly  reduce  access  time  to  the  extensional  database.  This 
report  concerns  the  first  approach. 

As  was  previously  pointed  out  index  information  for  accessing  the  exten¬ 
sional  database  may  be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the  facts  themselves.  In  the 
surrogate  file  approach  we  construct  a  transformed  representation  of  the  index 
data  which  is  then  processed  to  gain  access  to  the  actual  data.  This  collection  of 
transformed  data  is  called  the  surrogate  file.  The  transformation  can  be  per¬ 
formed  with  well  chosen  hashing  functions  and  yield  a  surrogate  file  that  is  much 
smaller  than  the  original  data.  We  have  analyzed  superimposed  code  words 
(SCW),  concatenated  code  words  (CCW),  transformed  inverted  lists  (TEL)  and 
combinations  of  these  as  basic  structures  of  the  surrogate  file. 

This  report  concerns  the  results  of  our  analysis.  In  the  next  section  we  dis¬ 
cuss  the  surrogate  file  approach  and  introduce  the  technique  of  SCW,  CCW,  and 
TIL  as  possible  ways  to  structure  the  surrogate  file.  We  then  consider  each  of 
these  techniques  in  detail.  We  analyze  them  on  the  basis  of  storage  space 
required  for  the  surrogate  file,  time  to  answer  queries  and  updating  of  the  surro¬ 
gate  file.  In  the  timing  analysis  we  take  into  consideration  the  accessing  of  the 
surrogate  file,  the  processing  of  the  surrogate  file,  the  accessing  of  the  extensional 
database,  and  any  processing  that  may  be  required  in  the  process.  Initially  we 
treat  each  of  the  techniques  separately  and  then  combine  the  results  for  compara¬ 
tive  purposes. 

In  the  last  section  we  consider  two  possible  general  approaches  to  the 
development  of  computer  architecture  that  can  be  used  to  manage  the  exten¬ 
sional  database.  These  include  an  associative  memory  approach  and  a  back  end 
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2.  Surrogate  Files 

We  assume  that  many  different  relations  (fact  types)  with  varying  cardinali¬ 
ties  exist  in  the  very  large  extensional  database  that  we  are  considering.  Further¬ 
more,  we  assume  that  the  tuples  are  stored  in  such  a  way  that  one  first  accesses 
the  relation  followed  by  an  access  to  a  particular  tuple  via  its  unique  identifier. 
We  will  obtain  the  name  of  the  relation  and  a  subset  of  values  along  with  their 
positions  in  the  relation  from  the  logic  programming  process  when  it  requests 
data.  Thus,  the  storage  structure  for  the  actual  facts  themselves  would  be  very 
simple  and  a  method  such  as  extendible  hashing  (Fagin  1979)  could  be  used  to 
guarantee  retrieval  of  a  given  fact  in  at  most  two  disk  accesses.  This  presupposes 
that  all  secondary  key  retrievals  will  take  place  on  the  surrogate  file  or  through 
post  processing  of  the  retrieved  tuples  if  there  are  many  different  types  of  users  of 
the  same  database. 

The  principal  techniques  that  we  have  considered  for  the  construction  of  the 
surrogate  file  include  concatenated  code  words  (CCW),  superimposed  code  words 
(SCW),  combinations  of  CCW  and  SCW,  and  transformed  inverted  lists  (TIL). 
We  will  use  CCW  and  SCW  to  illustrate  the  ideas. 

Suppose  we  have  a  fact  type  called  BORDERS  which  is  given  as  follows: 

BORDERS  (Country  1,  Country  2,  Body  of  Water). 

For  a  particular  instance 

BORDERS  (France,  Italy,  Mediterranean). 


"V* 


we  would  first  hash  the  individual  values, 


H(F ranee)  H(Italy)  H(Mediterranean) 

i  i  .1 

100...01  010...00  110...00 

concatenate  them,  and  then  attach  a  unique  identifier  to  obtain  the  CCW 

I00...0l|010...00|  110...00|00...01 

where  the  vertical  line  shows  the  boundaries.  The  SCW  (Roberts  1979)  would  be 
formed  as  follows 

H(F ranee)  — ►  100.. .01 

H(Italy)  -h.  010...00 

H(Mediterranean)  — *  110.. .00 

110...0l|00...01 

with  the  binary  representations  logically  ORed  together.  The  unique  identifier  is 
attached  as  shown. 

The  unique  identifier  would  also  be  added  to  the  fact  itself.  Thus,  a  surro¬ 
gate  file  would  exist  with  an  entry  for  each  fact  in  the  database  and  the  indivi¬ 
dual  entries  would  be  linked  to  the  facts  by  their  unique  identifiers. 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  2.1  using  SCW’s  if  one  wanted  to  retrieve  a  fact 
based  upon  one  or  more  arguments,  one  would  pass  each  of  the  arguments 
through  the  same  hashing  function,  and  OR  their  fixed  length  binary  representa¬ 
tions  together  in  order  to  generate  the  query  code  word  (QCW).  We  would  then 
compare  the  QCW  with  all  of  the  SCW  for  that  fact  type  seeking  matches  on  the 
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ones  of  the  QCW.  All  of  the  SCW’s  that  had  ones  in  the  same  positions  as  the 
QCW  would  be  possible  qualifiers.  The  id’s  of  the  possible  qualifiers  would  then 
be  used  to  retrieve  the  facts  in  question.  The  input  key  values  would  then  be 
compared  with  the  respective  key  values  of  the  retrieved  facts  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  possible  matches.  If  the  desired  fact(s)  exists  within  the  database  it  will  be 
found.  However,  a  number  of  facts  may  be  retrieved  that  do  not  match  the 
input  key  values,  called  false  drops.  The  use  of  SCW’s  in  the  context  of  logic 
programming  has  also  been  discussed  by  Wise  and  Powers  (1984). 

The  concatenation  of  the  code  words  is  one  extreme  while  the  method  of 
SCW’s  is  the  other.  The  concatenation  method  almost  insures  (subject  to  the 
quality  of  the  hashing  function  in  avoiding  collisions)  that  the  unique  identifier(s) 
that  is  obtained  is  indeed  the  one(s)  that  is  desired.  However,  it  does  so  at  the 
expense  of  a  longer  word  length.  The  method  of  SCW  reduces  this  longer  word 
length  but  does  so  at  the  expense  of  increasing  the  number  of  pages  retrieved 
that  do  not  contain  the  desired  facts. 

In  order  to  fix  the  ideas  consider  a  three  argument  relation  taken  from  a 
much  larger  extensional  database.  We  will  assume  that  the  tuples  consist  of  only 
a  M  byte  of  data  and  thus  comprise  approximately  15,000  facts.  To  develop  a 
concatenated  code  word  with  unique  identifier  for  each  fact  would  require  about 
20  bits  for  each  argument  position  and  14  bits  for  the  unique  identifier.  Each 
tuple  of  a  relation  must  have  a  unique  identifier  if  it  is  to  adhere  to  the  basic 
assumptions  of  the  relational  model;  if  it  does  not  exist  within  the  tuple  it  will 
have  to  be  concatenated  to  it.  We  will  assume  that  it  must  be  added.  Thus  the 
total  number  of  bytes  would  then  be  140  KB  or  14  percent  of  the  total.  With  a 
SCW  approach  these  values  can  be  reduced  to  42  bits  per  fact  or  about  8  percent 
of  the  total.  This  number  is  obtained  by  allowing  14  bits  for  the  unique  identifier 
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and  28  bits  for  the  SCW.  Roberts  (1979)  suggests  that  the  length  of  the  SCW 
.should  be  such  that  the  number  of  ones  and  zeros  occur  with  equal  probability  in 
order  to  minimize  the  false  drops. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  point  in  between  these  two  methods  that  is 
optimal.  For  instance,  Lloyd  et  al  (1980,  1982)  has  taken  an  interesting  approach 
in  which  he  selects  bit  values  from  various  positions  of  the  binary  representation 
of  the  argument  values  in  the  facts  and  concatenates  them  to  form  a  code  word. 
Also,  we  have  explored  the  development  of  a  method  that  is  a  hybrid  of  the 
SCW  and  the  CCW  method.  The  resulting  code  word  has  unique  portions  for 
each  argument  and  non  unique  portions  that  represent  the  ORing  of  two  or  more 
arguments.  While  this  method  reduces  the  length  of  the  code  word  it  does  how¬ 
ever,  increase  the  probability  of  false  drops  from  that  of  CCW. 

Another  approach  that  we  have  investigated  is  the  use  of  transformed 
inverted  lists.  In  this  method  we  hash  the  original  argument  values  for  each 
position  and  keep  a  list  of  unique  identifiers  for  the  original  facts.  If  one  is  search¬ 
ing  for  a  fact  based  on  a  single  argument  this  method  has  definite  advantages 
since  less  index  data  needs  to  be  processed.  However,  when  a  number  of  argu¬ 
ments  are  involved,  additional  processing  will  be  required  since  lists  will  have  to 
be  intersected. 

In  this  report  we  have  assumed  ideal  hashing  functions.  However,  we  realize 
that  the  selection  of  the  proper  function  is  critical  and  full  analysis  is  required  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  number  of  false  drops  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

With  regard  to  maintenance,  a  varying  amount  of  work  is  required  depend¬ 
ing  upon  whether  SCW,  CCW  or  TIL  structures  are  being  used.  In  the  case  of 
add'ug  a  new  tuple  to  a  relation  the  SCW  or  CCW  would  have  to  be  generated, 


the  unique  identifier  attached  to  the  tuple  and  the  code  word,  the  tuple  stored  in 
the  EDB  and  the  code  word  appended  to  the  end  of  code  word  subfile  for  that 
relation.  In  the  case  of  TIL  structured  files  each  of  the  lists  of  that  relation 
would  have  to  be  processed  either  by  adding  a  unique  identifier  to  the  list  of 
current  unique  identifiers  for  that  value  or  adding  a  new  value  and  unique 
identifier  to  the  list. 


In  the  case  of  deletion  of  a  tuple,  the  entry  in  the  surrogate  file  would  also 
have  to  be  found  and  deleted  when  SOW  and  CCW  are  being  used.  If  TIL  are 
being  used,  an  entry  in  each  list  must  be  found  and  then  deleted.  Considering 
changing  the  value  content  of  a  field,  a  new  code  word  must  be  generated  and 
the  old  one  deleted  when  SCW’s  ar«  being  used.  When  CCW’s  are  being  used 
the  change  need  only  be  made  to  the  portion  of  the  code  word  in  question.  With 
TIL  files  only  the  entry  in  the  list  being  changed  need  be  processed. 


In  this  section  we  have  attempted  to  provide  a  non  mathematical  description 
of  the  various  approaches  to  the  structure  of  the  surrogate  file.  In  the  next  sec¬ 
tion  we  deal  with  SCW  and  CCW  since  they  are  similar.  We  develop  equations 
for  the  size  of  the  surrogate  file  and  for  the  query  response  time  for  facts.  We 
then  use  those  equations  in  a  simulation  in  order  to  obtain  numerical  data  on  the 
performance  of  these  structures.  We  then  consider  two  forms  of  the  TIL  struc¬ 
ture  TILl  and  TIL2  which  are  similar  but  have  some  important  differences. 
Again  we  develop  equations  for  these  structures  considering  size  and  query 
response  time  that  are  used  in  obtaining  simulation  data.  We  then  make  com¬ 
parisons  among  all  techniques. 
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3.  System  Model  for  SCW  and  CCW  Techniques 

In  this  section  we  develop  models  f6r  the  SCW  and  CCW  techniques.  We 
repeat  some  of  the  ideas  that  were  introduced  earlier  for  completeness  and  the 
development  of  notation  for  the  model. 

3.1.  Superimposed  Code  Word  (SCW) 

Let  a  record  D  contain  Ar  argument  values,  D={d!,d2,  •  •  •  .d^}.  Each 
argument  value  (d,,l<i<Ar)  can  be  mapped  into  a  binary  representation  by  a 
hashing  function.  The  binary  representation  can  be  converted  to  another  binary 
representation  with  pre-defined  length  and  pre-defined  weight,  called  a  binary 
code  word  (BCW),  by  using  a  pseudo  random  number  generator.  The  weight  of  a 
binary  representation  is  the  number  of  l’s  in  the  binary  representation.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  generating  a  BCW  from  an  argument  value  is  well  described  in 
Roberts(1979).  The  SCW  of  a  record  is  generated  by  ORing  Ar  BCWs  obtained 
from  Ar  argument  values  and  then  attaching  the  unique  identifier  of  the  record 
which  is  the  pointer  to  the  database  or  can  be  converted  to  the  actual  pointer  to 
the  database.  Figure  3.1  shows  the  structure  of  the  SCW  file  which  contains  all 
the  SCWs  for  records. 

With  the  structure  in  Figure  3.1,  the  retrieval  process  as  indicated  in  Figure 
2.1  is  as  follows: 

1)  Given  a  query,  obtain  a  query  code  word  (QCW)  by  ORing  BCWs 
corresponding  to  argument  values  in  the  query. 

2)  Obtain  a  list  of  unique  identifiers  to  all  records  whose  SCWs  satisfies 


OCW=QCW  AND.  SCW 


that  is,  obtain  a  list  of  all  SCW’s  that  have  l’s  in  the  same  position  as  the 
QCW  by  sequentially  ANDing  the  QCW  with  all  entries  in  the  SCW  file. 


Retrieve  all  records  pointed  to  by  the  unique  identifiers  obtained  in  step  2 
and  discard  the  records  not  satisfying  the  query.  These  are  called  "false 
drops”.  The  records  satisfying  the  query  are  called  "good  drops”.  The  false 
drops  are  caused  by  ORing  BCWs  which  make  records  with  different  argu¬ 
ment  values  have  the  same  SCWs. 


4)  Return  the  good  drops  to  the  user. 

3.2.  Concatenated  Code  Word  (CCW) 

The  CCW  of  a  record  is  generated  by  simply  concatenating  the  binaiy 
representations  of  all  argument  values  and  attaching  the  unique  identifier  of  the 
record.  With  this  technique  the  binary  representations  (BRs)  of  all  argument 
values  have  the  same  length. 

The  retrieval  process  with  CCW  file  is  as  follows: 

1)  Given  a  query,  obtain  a  query  code  word  (QCW)  by  concatenating  BRs 
corresponding  to  argument  values  specified  in  the  query.  The  portion  of  the 
query  code  word  for  argument  values  which  is  not  specified  in  the  query  is 
filled  with  don’t  care  symbols. 

2)  Obtain  a  list  of  unique  identifiers  to  all  records  whose  CCWs  satisfies 

QCW=CCW 

by  sequentially  comparing  the  QCW  with  all  CCWs  in  the  CCW  file. 

3)  Retrieve  all  records  pointed  to  by  the  unique  identifiers  obtained  in  step  2 
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and  compare  the  corresponding  argument  values  of  the  records  with  the 
query  values  to  insure  that  collisions  have  not  occurred.  Any  collisions  are 
equivalent  to  false  drops  as  discussed  above.  However,  in  this  report  we 
assume  that  no  collisions  have  occurred. 

4)  Return  the  good  drops  to  the  user. 


4.  Storage  Requirement  and  Retrieval  Performance  of  SCW  and  CCW 
Techniques 

Storage  requirements  can  be  expressed  by  the  size  of  surrogate  files  and 
retrieval  performance  can  be  measured  by  the  query  response  time  for  a  given 
query.  Notations  that  are  frequently  used  in  this  report  are  shown  In  Table  4.1. 


4.1.  Size  of  SCW  and  CCW  Surrogate  Files 


The  equations  for  the  size  of  the  SCW  and  CCW  files  are  obtained  in  this 
section  under  the  assumption,  that,  if  the  input  values  are  different  from  each 
other,  the  selected  hashing  function  maps  those  values  into  different  output 
values,  that  is,  there  are  no  collisions  by  the  hashing  function. 


With  the  above  assumption,  Roberts(1979)  presented  the  optimal  bit  length 
of  a  BCW  in  a  SCW  in  terms  of  the  number  of  arguments  in  a  record  (A,.),  the 
average  number  of  arguments  in  a  query  (Rq),  the  number  of  facts  in  the  data¬ 
base  (N),  and  the  average  number  of  false  drops  (DF).  The  equation  for  the 
optimal  bit  length  (bbcw)  is  given  as 


bvirw  — 


[ln(N)-ln(D 
Rq  (ln(2)]2 


The  SCW  also  contains  its  unique  identifier  which  must  be  greater  than  or  equal 
to  log2N,  thus  the  minimal  bit  length  of  a  SCW  (bscw)  is 


^scw  —  (^bcw"b  j) 


Hence,  the  minimal  size  of  the  SCW  file  (S^)  is  as  follows. 


SjCW  -  ^SCW  X  N 
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Notations 


BCW 


Meanings 


Number  of  arguments  in  a  tuple 

Average  number  of  arguments  in  a  query 

Average  number  of  good  drops 

Average  number  of  false  drops 

Size  of  the  database  in  bytes 

Number  of  tuples  in  the  database 

Size  of  surrogate  file  in  bits 

Size  of  a  block  in  bytes 

Binary  representation 

Binary  code  word 

bit  length  of  a  binary  code  word 

Query  Response  time 

Time  for  retrieving  surrogate  files 

Time  for  comparing  a  query  code  word  with  code  words 
in  surrogate  files 

Time  for  retrieving  tuples  in  the  database 

Time  for  comparing  a  query  with  tuples  retrieved  from  the 
database 

TIL  intersection  time 

Value  distribution  factor,  that  is,  the  average  number 
of  tuples  which  have  the  same  value  in  the  i-th  argument 

Average  of  value  distribution  factor  (Average  redundancy) 


Table  4.1  Summary  of  Notations 
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For  a  CCW  file,  the  minimal  size  can  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  bit 
length  of  the  hashing  function  output  for  an  argument  in  a  record  must  be  at 


least  Iog2—  where  Ct,  called  the  value  distribution  factor,  is  the  average 

Vj 

number  of  records  whose  i-th  arguments  have  the  same  value.  From  this  fact,  we 
can  derive  the  minimal  sizes  of  the  CCW  file  (Sccw). 


A  CCW  contains  the  binary  representation  of  each  argument  value  and  its 
unique  identifier.  Hence,  the  minimal  size  of  CCW  file  is 


Sccw  =  (E  1o82-§-  +  [log2N  j)XN 

i-l 


4.2.  Query  Response  Time  Using  SCW  and  CCW  Surrogate  Files 


The  query  response  time  depends  largely  on  the  size  of  surrogate  files  and 
the  method  of  obtaining  pointers  from  the  surrogate  files.  For  the  size  of  surro¬ 
gate  files,  the  equations  derived  in  the  previous  section  are  used.  Also,  it  is 
assumed  that  sequential  search  is  performed  on  the  SCW  or  CCW  files. 


In  general,  the  retrieval  process  using  surrogate  files  can  be  divided  into 
several  sub-processes  as  follows: 


Access  to  the  surrogate  files  to  read  the  code  words  from  those  files. 

Comparing  the  QCW  of  a  query  with  code  words  and  obtaining  a  list 
of  pointers  (unique  id’s)  to  the  database. 

Access  to  the  database  to  read  the  records  pointed  to  by  the  pointers 
obtained  in  2. 
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Comparing  the  query  with  the  records  retrieved  from  the  database. 
This  step  is  to  discard  the  false  drops.  Therefore,  this  step  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  for  SCW  technique,  or  if  collisions  are  considered  in  the 
CCW  case. 


4.2.1.  Surrogate  File  Access  T*’  ne 

Let  Tb  be  the  average  time  for  access  (seeking  and  reading)  to  a  block  in  the 
surrogate  files,  and  let  each  block  in  the  surrogate  files  be  randomly  distributed 
over  the  storage  media.  Then, 


Tb  =  Average  seek  time  4- 


Transfer  rate 


With  SCW  or  CCW  files,  sequential  search  is  assumed.  Therefore,  the  total 
time  for  access  to  SCW  or  CCW  files  (IA^  or  IACCW)  can  be  easily  derived  as 


IA1ICW  (or  IACCW)  =  Tb  X 


^scw  (or  Sccw) 


If  the  blocks  in  the  surrogate  files  reside  consecutively  in  a  storage,  then  the 
time  for  access  to  SCW  or  CCW  files  will  be  considerably  reduced  because  the 
disk  position  seeking  is  required  only  once  per  cylinder  on  the  disk,  that  is, 


TA  /  ta-> _  B  ^scw  (or  ^ccw) 

^  (or  IAccvJ  -  Transfer  rate  X  B 


+  Average  seek  time  +  Rotational  delay 


+  (#  of  Cylinders  for  Sscw  (or  Sccw)  -  1)X 


mM 


yvw>v>' 


\-V  ■Kv.\S>vV> 


(Minimum  seek  time  +  Rotational  delay) 
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4.2.2.  Surrogate  File  Searching  Time 


With  SCW  or  CCW  files,  all  the  code  words  are  compared  with  the  query 
code  word  (QCW)  of  the  query.  Therefore,  the  total  time  of  searching  the  SCW 
(ICscw)  or  CCW  file  (ICccw)  is 

ICsc*  (or  ICccw)  =  TCXN  (4.8) 

where  Tc  is  the  average  time  for  comparing  the  QCW  of  a  query  with  a  code 
word  and  is  given  as 

Tc  =  the  number  of  bytes  in  a  QCvVxtime  for  byte  comparison  /  2. 

4.2.3.  Database  Access  Time 

The  average  number  of  accesses  to  the  database  is  the  average  number  of 
good  drops.  However  with  the  SCW  file,  the  average  number  of  false  drops  must 
also  be  considered.  Also,  the  records  to  be  retrieved  are  assumed  to  be  randomly 
distributed  over  the  database.  The  time  for  access  to  the  database  for  each  tech¬ 
nique  is  as  follows: 


X  (1— (1 


1 


Sdb 

B 


^DG+DF) 


(4.9) 


DAccw  — 


x(i-(i- 


where  Tbd  is  the  average  time  of  retrieving  a  block  in  the  database,  DG  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  good  drops,  and  DF  the  average  number  of  false  drops  with  SCW 


5.  Simulation  and  Analysis  for  SCW  and  CCW  Techniques 

Simulations  are  performed  with  the  equations  for  the  size  of  surrogate  files 
and  the  query  response  time  using  CCW  and  SCW  techniques  assuming  that  the 
surrogate  files  are  consecutively  stored  in  storage  media  and  there  is  no  free  space 
in  the  surrogate  files. 

5.1.  Surrogate  File  Size 

For  the  simulation  of  the  surrogate  file  size  ,  it  is  assumed  that  the  database 
remains  at  the  same  size  regardless  of  variation  of  A,,  and  15  bytes  are  used  for 
each  argument  values.  Therefore,  N,  the  number  of  records  in  database,  can  be 
calculated  as  follows: 


[15XAr  J 

where  Sdb  represents  the  actual  database  size  not  including  the  unique  identifiers 
for  each  tuple  of  database.  We  also  assumed  that  each  argument  of  a  tuple  in 
the  database  has  the  same  redundancy  value,  Cg,  which  is  the  average  of  the  C,’s: 


Ec, 

_  i€A, 

C‘-  Ar  • 

The  results  for  the  size  simulation  are  shown  in  Figures  5.1  through  5.5.  In 


Figure  5.1  we  plot  the  size  of  the  SCW  surrogate  file  (S^)  as  a  function  of  the 
number  of  arguments  (Ar)  in  a  tuple.  The  size  of  the  surrogate  file  is  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  database.  The  database  sizes  are  10s,  107  ,  and  109  bytes 
while  the  average  number  of  arguments  in  a  query  (Rq)  takes  on  the  values  one 
and  two.  Note  that  S,,.*  increases  with  the  size  of  the  database  (Sdb)  but 
decreases  with  Rq.  The  reasons  for  this  behavior  are  readily  apparent  from  equa- 
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tions  4.1  to  4.3. 

In  Figure  5.2  we  examine  the  effect' of  the  number  of  false  drops  (DF).  That 
is,  if  we  allow  more  false  drops  then  the  length  of  the  SCW  becomes  shorter 
which  results  in  a  smaller  Sscw.  However,  more  false  drops  leads  to  more  data¬ 
base  accesses. 

In  designing  the  SCW  surrogate  file  one  must  set  the  expected  number  of 
arguments  in  a  query.  In  terms  of  size,  the  worst  case  of  course  is  when  Rq  is  1 
and  as  the  value  for  Rq  is  set  at  progressively  higher  values  Sscw  becomes  very 
small  as  indicated  in  Figure  5.3.  However,  if  we  assume  large  Rq  in  designing  the 
SCW  file,  we  have  to  allow  more  false  drops  than  the  expected  number  of  false 
drops,  DF,  whenever  the  number  of  arguments  in  a  query  is  smaller  than  Rq. 
(Roberts  1979) 

In  Figure  5.4  we  plot  the  size  of  the  CCW  surrogate  file(Sccw)  as  a  function 
of  the  average  redundancy(Cg)  in  the  data.  Note  that  with  greater  redundancy 
Scor  becomes  smaller  because  a  smaller  number  of  bits  can  be  used  for  each 
binary  code  word.  Also  note  that  Sdb  and  Ar  have  significant  effects  on  Sccw. 

Finally,  in  Figure  5.5  we  compare  S^  and  Sccw  for  various  conditions.  With 
regard  to  the  size  of  surrogate  files,  we  can  say  that  the  CCW  file  technique  is 
better  than  the  SCW  technique,  even  though  Sgcw  may  be  smaller  than  Scaf  when 
Rq  is  large,  because  we  assumed  that  the  average  number  of  arguments  in  a 
query  is  usually  not  more  than  2. 
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Figure  5.5  SCW  and  CCW  Surrogate  File  Size  Comparison 
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5.2.  Query  Response  Time 

For  the  query  response  time,  it  is  assumed  that  a  partial-match  query  is  per¬ 
formed  and  the  BCW  of  the  surrogate  file  is  compared  with  the  QCW  by  using 
byte  by  byte  comparison.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figures  5.6  through  5.29  and 
Table  5.1  shows  the  values  of  parameters  used  in  this  simulation.  The  parame¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  disk  are  obtained  from  the  characteristics  of  the  DEC  RA81 
disk.  (Kridle  1983) 

Query  response  time  of  CCW  and  SCW  techniques  are  simulated  based  on 
the  equations  developed  in  the  previous  section  and  we  obtained  the  following 
results. 

In  Figures  5.6  through  5.8  and  5.9  through  5.11,  we  plot  the  query  response 
times,  QTmw  and  QTCCW,  and  corresponding  subprocessing  times  for  Sdb  of  10s, 
107  ,  and  109  bytes,  respectively.  When  Sdb  is  10s  bytes,  most  of  the  query 
response  time  is  spent  for  database  access.  But  when  Sdb  is  109  bytes,  the  query 
response  time  becomes  very  large  and  most  of  the  query  response  time  is  spent 
for  surrogate  file  accessing  and  searching  because  of  the  increased  surrogate  file 
size  and  sequential  searching  of  the  surrogate  file. 

In  Figures  5.12  through  5.14,  we  plot  QTKW  as  a  function  of  Aj  and  DF,  and 
in  Figures  5.15  through  5.17,  we  plot  QTcew  as  a  function  of  \  and  Cg.  We  can 
see  from  those  figures  that  the  Ar  affects  QTSCW  and  QTCCW  little  because  we 
assumed  that  the  Sdb  remains  constant  under  the  variation  of  Ar. 

In  Figures  5.18  through  5.20,  we  plot  the  QTKW  as  a  function  of  Rq  and  DF. 
We  can  see  from  those  figures  that  when  Sdb  is  10s  bytes,  Rq  is  not  a  factor  which 
affects  QTgc,  but  QT^  increases  as  DF  increases.  However,  when  Sdb  is  109 
bytes,  the  result  is  reversed,  that  is,  Rq  affects  the  QTSCW  considerably  while  DF 
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Parameter 

Value 

Average  seek  time 

28  msec 

Minimum  seek  time 

6  msec 

Rotational  speed 

3600  RPM 

Data  transfer  rate 

2000  bytes /msec 
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Figure  5.6  Components  of  the  SCW  Query  Response  Time  <sdb  “  10  bytes) 
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5.7  Components  of  the  SCW  Query  Response  Time  (S.  -  107  bytes) 
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Figure  5.9  Components  of  the  CCW  Query  Response  Time  (Sdfe  -  105  bytes) 
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Figure  5.12  Effect  of  the  Number  of  Arguemnts  in  a  Tuple  on  the 
SCW  Query  Response  Time  (S^b  *  10  bytes) 
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Figure  5.17  Effect  of  the  Number  of  Arguments  in  a  Tuple  on  the 
CCW  Qeury  Response  Time  (Sdb  *  10  bytes) 
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Figure  5.20  Effect  of  False  Drops  and  the  Average  Number  of  Argument 
a  Query  on  the  SCW  Query  Response  Time  (Sdfa  -  10  bytes) 
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does  not.  There  are  two  reasons  supporting  this  result: 

1)  Sscw  decreases  as  Rq  Increases.  However,  when  Sdb  is  small,  is  also 
small  for  any  Rq  so  that  the  time  for  accessing  and  searching  the  SCW  file 
is  almost  constant.  Therefore,  the  time  for  accessing  the  database,  which 
depends  on  DF,  becomes  a  major  factor  in  QTsew. 

2)  When  Sdb  is  large,  becomes  large  so  that  most  of  QTsew  is  spent  for 
accessing  and  searching  the  SCW  file.  Therefore,  Sscw  is  a  main  factor 
deciding  QT**.  Since  Sscw  largely  depends  on  Rq,  the  change  in  Rq  is 
directly  reflected  in  QT^. 

We  plot  the  QT9CW  and  QTCCW  as  a  function  of  Rq  and  Cg  in  Figures  5.21 
through  5.23  and  5.24  through  5.26,  respectively.  From  Figures  5.21  and  5.24  we 
can  see  that  QT^  and  QTCCW  are  largely  affected  by  Cg  when  Sdb  is  10s  bytes 
and  Rq  is  small.  However,  as  Rq  becomes  large,  the  effect  of  Cg  on  QTCCW  and 
QTsc  decreases.  This  fact  is  well  explained  by  the  role  of  Rq  and  Cg  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  number  of  good  drops: 

1)  If  Rq  is  small  and  Cg  is  large,  then  there  are  so  many  good  drops  that  a 
large  amount  of  time  is  required  for  accessing  the  database. 

2)  If  Rq  becomes  large,  the  number  of  good  drops  decrease  considerably,  and 
so  does  the  database  access  time,  which  is  the  major  component  of  the 
query  response  time  when  Sdb  is  105  bytes. 

From  Figures  5.23  and  5.26,  we  can  see  that  when  Sdb  is  109  bytes,  as  Cg 
increases  QT^  remains  constant  while  QT^  decreases.  This  is  because  as  Sdb 
becomes  large,  the  surrogate  file  size  grows  so  fast  that  most  of  the  query 
response  time  is  taken  for  accessing  and  searching  the  surrogate  file,  i.e.  the  sur¬ 
rogate  file  size  determines  the  query  response  time,  however,  Sscw  does  not 
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Figure  5.21  Effect  of  the  Average  Number  of  Arguments  in  a  Query  and  The  Average 
Redundancy  on  the  SCW  Query  Response  Time  (Sdb  -  10  bytes) 
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Figure  5.?3  Effect  of  the  Average  Number  of  Arguments  in  a  Query  and  the  Average 
Redundancy  on  the  SCW  Query  Response  Time  (Sdb  -  10  bytes) 
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Figure  S.25  Effect  of  the  Average  Number  of  Arguments  in  a  Query  and 
the  Average  Redundancy  on  the  CCW  Query  Response  Time 
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Figure  5.26  Effect  of  the  Average  Number  of  Arguments  in  a  Query  and 
the  Average  Redundancy  on  the  CCW  Query  Response  Time 

(S ..  -  109  bytes) 
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depend  on  Cg  while  Sccw  decreases  as  Cg  increases.  But  when  Rq  is  1,  Cg  becomes 
the  number  of  good  drops  and  the  query  response  time  starts  increasing  when  Cg 
is  larger  than  a  certain  value,  because  of  the  increased  database  access  time. 


To  compare  the  retrieval  performance  of  SCW  and  CCW  techniques,  we  plot 
QT**  and  QTCCW  in  Figures  5.27  through  5.29  for  various  parameter  values. 
From  those  figures  we  can  see  that  QTCCW  is  smaller  than  when  Rq  is  small. 

There  are  two  reasons  supporting  this  discussion: 

1)  Sccw  is  smaller  than  Sscw  when  Rq  is  small. 

2)  Since  an  ideal  hashing  function  is  assumed,  the  CCW  technique  does  not 
produce  any  false  drops  but  the  SCW  technique  inherently  produces  false 
drops. 


As  we  can  see  from  Figures  5.8  and  5.11,  about  70%  of  the  query  response 
time  is  used  for  the  surrogate  file  searching  when  S<jb  is  10®  bytes.  Therefore,  if 
we  use  multiple  processors  and/or  associative  memories  to  speed  up  the  search¬ 
ing,  we  can  reduce  the  query  response  time  considerably.  This  is  the  topic  of  a 
later  section. 
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Figure  5.27  SCW  and  CCW  Query  Response  Time  Comparison  ($  *  10^  bytes) 
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Figure  5.28  SCW  and  CCW  Query  Response  Time  Comparison  (S^ 


10^  bytes) 
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S.3.  Maintenance  Aspects  of  SCW  and  CCW  Surrogate  Files 

It  is  very  easy  to  update  SCW  or.  CCW  surrogate  files.  When  a  new  record 
is  added  to  the  database,  the  corresponding  code  word  is  simply  appended  to  the 
existing  SCW  or  CCW  surrogate  files.  No  other  operations  are  required. 
Modification  or  deletion  of  an  existing  record  requires  a  search  for  the  entry  in 
the  surrogate  file  followed  by  the  modification  or  deletion. 

However,  the  partial  match  retrieval  processing  system  using  inverted  list 
techniques  has  difficulties  in  maintaining  index  files  although  it  can  have  fast 
retrieval  capabilities.  Whenever  the  record  for  a  new  fact  is  added  the  database, 
or  an  existing  record  is  modified  or  deleted,  all  of  index  files  must  be  retrieved 
and  the  reordering  of  indices  could  be  required.  The  difficulties  become  more 
serious  if  the  database  grows  fast  or  is  frequently  changed.  To  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  maintenance  with  the  inverted  list  technique,  free  space  and  an 
overflow  area  could  be  used  in  the  index  file.  However,  these  approaches  will 
increase  the  size  of  the  index  files  so  that  query  response  time  will  increase. 

Therefore,  from  a  maintenance’s  point  of  view,  SCW  or  CCW  technique  is 
suitable  for  the  application  requiring  dynamic  database,  whose  records  are  fre¬ 
quently  updated. 
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6.  System  Model  for  Transformed  Inverted  Lists 

Single  or  multi Jevel  indexing  is  a  common  technique  used  in  DBMS  for  fast 
data  access.  In  partial  match  retrieval,  creating  index  files  for  more  than  one  field 
in  a  record  is  necessary.  The  extreme  case  arises  when  every  entry  in  a  record  is 
indexed  independently  and  is  referred  to  as  inverted  lists  organization.  The  prob¬ 
lem  behind  using  inverted  lists  is  that  the  size  of  the  indices  becomes  enormous, 
similar  to  or  even  larger  than  the  database  size. 

Transformed  Inverted  Lists  (TIL)  are  similar  to  inverted  lists  with  the  only 
difference  that  indices  are  built  based  on  the  binary  representation  (BR)  of  the 
hashed  output  of  a  given  field  in  a  record  of  the  database  relation.  Two  TIL 
types,  TILl  and  T1L2,  are  considered  in  this  study.  A  simple  knowledge  base  sys¬ 
tem  relation  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6.1.  The  fields  are  called  arguments  and  the 
values  for  argument  position  2  are  listed. 


6.1.  TILl  Description 


TILl  consists  of  a  two  level  indexed  inverted  list.  Figure  6.2  illustrates  the 
TILl  organization  for  argument  position  2  of  the  relation  shown  in  Figure  6.1. 
The  blank  entries  are  usually  included  for  updating  purposes.  The  secondary  file 
for  a  given  argument  in  a  tuple  is  an  ordered  list  of  the  BRs  of  the  hashing  func¬ 
tion  output  of  that  argument  with  the  attached  unique  identifier  (Uid).  The  first 
entry  in  each  block  of  this  file  is  duplicated  in  the  primary  index  file  with  an 
attached  pointer  to  the  corresponding  secondary  index  block  address.  Further¬ 
more,  index  files  are  partitioned  in  blocks  of  B  bytes  each.  It  is  observed  that  the 
entries  in  the  primary  index  file  are  ordered  as  well. 
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When  a  given  BR  is  to  be  retrieved  (say  BR=br3),  the  primary  index  file  is 
sequentially  accessed  and  searched  with  the  pointer  to  the  secondary  block 
address  corresponding  to  that  BR  retrieved  (pt2  in  our  example).  Then  the  secon¬ 
dary  file  is  accessed  in  a  direct  mode  and  the  required  block  retrieved  and 
searched  sequentially  for  the  occurrence(s)  of  the  requested  BR.  The  output  is  a 
list  of  Uids  (uid3  and  uidll  for  our  example)  corresponding  to  the  value  of  the 
request. 

6.2.  TIL2  Description 

TDL2  is  a  three  level  indexed  inverted  list  organization  and  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  6.3  for  the  same  example  relation.  The  difference  between  TIL2  and  TILl 
lies  in  that  the  TELl  secondary  index  file  is  now  split  in  two  files:  The  TIL2 
secondary  index  file  and  the  tertiary  index  file.  Each  entry  in  the  tertiary  index 
file  consists  of  a  Uid,  so  that  the  number  of  entries  in  this  file  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  records  in  the  database  relation.  Each  entry  in  the  TIL2  secondary 
index  file  consists  of  three  fields:  the  BR  of  the  hashed  function  output  of  an 
argument  value  (say  BR=br6),  a  list  length  entry  ”L”  that  provides  the  number 
of  records  in  the  database  that  have  the  same  entry  value  in  a  given  argument 
position  (2  for  br6)  and  a  pointer  to  the  address  of  the  first  Uid  in  the  tertiary  file 
that  has  BR=br8.  This  pointer  consists  of  the  block  address  and  a  displacement 
value  in  the  block. 

The  retrieval  process  for  TIL2  is  similar  to  TILl.  The  primary  index  file  is 
first  searched  sequentially  returning  a  pointer  to  a  block  in  the  secondary  index 
file  that  contains  the  requested  BR  value.  Then  the  secondary  index  file  is 
accessed  in  a  direct  access  mode  and  searched  using  the  binary  search  technique 
to  extract  the  respective  list  length  and  pointer  address  in  the  tertiary  index  file. 
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Finally,  the  tertiary  index  file  is  accessed  in  direct  access  mode  and  a  list  of  Uids 
of  length  L,  is  retrieved  (uid8  and  uid9  for  br6). 

6.3.  Partial  Match  on  Multiple  Argument  Positions 

When  more  than  one  argument  position  match  is  requested  in  a  query,  the 
different  outputs  from  the  inverted  lists  searches  need  to  be  intersected.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  intersection  is  a  set  of  Uids  that  complies  with  the  query  require¬ 
ments.  Finally  this  set  of  Uids  is  used  to  directly  access  the  main  database  for  the 
retrieval  of  the  matched  records. 

It  is  noted  that  the  gain  in  retrieval  time  when  using  transformed  inverted 
lists  is  mainly  due  to  the  "channeled”  approach  inherent  in  indexed  files.  The 
data  to  be  searched  is  in  general  much  smaller  than  the  relation  size  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Our  subsequent  analysis  on  TIL  files  relies  on  Cardenas  (1975). 


7.  TIL  Storage  Requirements 


In  this  section  the  minimal  sizes  of  TIL  files  are  derived  assuming  no  blank 
entries  are  available  in  the  index  files.  Those  sizes  are  based  upon  the  following 
parameters: 


1)  The  bit  length  of  the  hashing  function  output  for  an  argument  in  a 
record,  denoted  BR,  must  be  at  least 


,  N 
l062c- 


bits  where  C,,  called 


the  value  distribution  factor,  is  the  average  number  of  records  whose  i- 
th  arguments  have  the  same  value. 

2)  The  Unique  Identifier  (Uid)  for  each  tuple  is  encoded  in  j"log2N 
bits. 


7.1.  TIL1  Surrogate  File  Size 

Denoting  by  S,ndexl  and  Sindex2  the  minimal  sizes  of  the  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  index  files  of  TILl  respectively,  the  minimal  size  of  TILl  Surrogate  Files  is: 

^TILl  ~  ^index2'hSjndexi  (7.1) 

7.1.1.  Secondary  Index  File  Size 

Each  entry  in  a  secondary  index  file  consists  of  two  fields: 

1)  The  Binary  Representation  (BR)  cf  the  hashing  function  output  for 
an  argument. 

2)  The  Uid  of  the  tuple  in  which  it  is  found. 
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The  number  of  entries  in  the  secondary  index  file,  for  each  argument,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  tuples  N  in  the  database.  Therefore,  the  secondary  index 
size  per  argument  position  i  (in  bits)  is  given  by: 


S,2i  =  (  log2~-  +  (log2N  j)xN 


and  the  total  secondary  index  file  size  is  given  by: 

Af 

Sjndex2  =  £  ^I2i  (7.3) 

i=l 

7.1.2.  Primary  Index  File  Size 

Each  entry  in  the  primary  index  file  consists  of  two  fields:  A  pointer  to  a 
given  block  in  the  secondary  index  file,  and  the  BR  of  the  first  argument  value  in 
that  block. 

The  number  of  blocks  in  a  secondary  index  file,  denoted  NbI2,  is  equal  to 
SI2( 

-g—  ,  where  B  is  the  block  size  in  bits/block.  Each  block  address  is  thus 

encoded  in  |^og2NW2  j  bits,  and  the  number  of  entries  in  the  primary  index  file  of 

a  given  argument  ”i”  is  equal  to  the  number  of  blocks  of  its  secondary  index  file 
so  that  the  total  size  of  the  primary  index  file  is: 


^  M  Slo.  Sio; 

Smdexl  =  £((  lo82  q"  +  lo&2  “g"  )X  “g"  ) 
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7.2.  TIL2  Surrogate  File  Size 

Denoting  by  Sm<jexi>  Sindex2  and  Smdex3  the  respective  sizes  of  the  primary, 
secondary  and  tertiary  index  files  for  TIL2,  the  minimal  size  of  TIL2  file  is  writ¬ 
ten  as: 


StIL2  “  Sjndex3'l"Sindex2'hSindexi  (7-5) 

7.2.1.  Tertiary  Index  File  Size 

An  entry  in  the  tertiary  index  file  consists  of  the  Uid  pointing  to  the  Data¬ 
base.  The  number  of  entries  in  this  file  is  equal  to  the  number  of  tuples  N  for 
each  argument.  The  total  number  of  entries  is  then  AfXN  and  the  tertiary  index 
file  size  "is  computed  to  be: 

Sindex3  ”  [log2NjxArXN  (7.6) 

7.2.2.  Secondary  Index  File  Size 

An  entry  in  the  Secondary  Index  file  of  an  argument  position  i  contains 
three  fields: 

1)  A  pointer  to  any  possible  record  in  the  tertiary  index  file.  This 
pointer  is  encoded  with  |"log2N  j  bits. 

2)  A  list  length  field  (L),  which  is  equal  to  the  number  of  successive 
entries  in  the  tertiary  file  that  have  the  same  argument  values.  This 
field  is  encoded  with  |"log2(Cj+l)  j  bits.  One  is  added  to  Cj  to  ensure  a 

value  of  1  bit  for  L  when  C,  =  1. 
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3)  The  BR  of  the  output  from  the  hashing  function  for  a  given  argu¬ 
ment  value. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  secondary  index  file,  in  each  argument  position, 

r  n  1 
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is  equal  to  —  ;  that  is  the  average  number  of  distinct  attribute  values  in  each 
argument.  The  TEL2  secondary  index  file  size  per  argument  position  i  is  then: 


Si2i  =  (  |+  [log2(C,+l)  j+  j’logjN  j)x  I 

and  the  total  secondary  index  file  size  is: 


Ar 

5index2  “  £  ®I2i 
i=l 


7.2.3.  Primary  Index  File  Size 

Each  primary  index  file  entry  contains  two  fields: 

1)  The  BR  as  described  for  TILL 

2)  A  pointer  to  the  blocks  in  the  secondary  index  file  as  described  for 
TILl.  This  pointer  is  encoded  in  |"log2Nbl2  j*  where  Nbi2  is  the  number 
of  blocks  in  the  secondary  index  file.  The  value  for  Nbj2  is  computed  to 


The  number  of  entries  in  the  primary  index  file  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
blocks  of  the  secondary  index  file  so  that  the  total  size  for  TIL2  Primary  Index 
file  is  given  by: 


S.ndexi  =  £(  ioS2 +  log2  —  )X  -g- 
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8.  Query  Response  Time  of  TIL 


The  query  response  time  for  TIL  files  depends  on  the  following  global  param¬ 


eters: 


1)  Database  Relation  Size:  The  surrogate  file  size  is  directly  related  to 
the  size  Sdb  of  the  database  relation. 

2)  The  method  of  obtaining  the  Uid  pointers  from  the  SF:  It  is  assumed 
that  binary  search  within  each  block  and  block  skip  retrieval  are  per¬ 
formed  for  secondary  and  primary  index  file  access. 

3)  The  number  of  arguments  in  a  query,  Rq. 

4)  The  number  of  responses,  or  the  selectivity  factor  of  the  query  under 
consideration,  that  is  dependent  on  the  value  distribution  factor  Cj  and 
the  number  of  tuples  N  in  the  relation. 

In  general,  the  retrieval  process  is  divided  into  three  major  processes: 

1)  Surrogate  File  (SF)  processing  and  Uid  retrieval. 

2)  Uid  intersection. 

3)  Database  access  to  read  the  identified  record(s)  satisfying  the  query. 


The  different  system  characteristics  definitions  are: 

1)  The  average  block  seek  time,  denoted  by  Ts. 

2)  The  average  block  read  time,  denoted  by  Tr. 


It  is  equal  to 


Transfer  Rate  ’ 


3)  The  average  byte  comparison  time,  denoted  by  Tg. 

4)  The  average  BR  comparison  time,  denoted  by  Tc.  It  is  equal  to 

BR  Tb 
8  X  2  ' 
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8.1.  TILl  Query  Response  Time 

In  the  case  of  TILl,  the  major  processes  are  subdivided  into  the  following 
sub-processes: 

1.  Surrogate  File  Processing  Time: 

1.1  Primary  Index  Retrieval  time. 

1.2  Primary  Index  Search  Time. 

1.3  Secondary  Index  Retrieval  Time. 

1.4  Secondary  Index  Search  Time. 

2.  Intersection  Time  for  the  different  argument  responses. 

3.  Database  Access  Time. 

The  TILl  query  response  time  (QTT|lj)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  SF  pro¬ 
cessing  time  (TSFl),  intersection  time  (IT)  and  the  database  access  time  (DATIL): 

QTtili  =  TSFl  -h  IT  -+-  DAtil  (8.1) 

8.1.1.  Primary  Index  Retrieval  Time 
The  following  assumptions  are  made: 

1)  Each  block  in  the  primary  index  file  is  ordered  internally  with  respect 
to  the  BR  values  and  block  skip  search  assumed  for  primary  index  file 
retrieval. 

2)  BRs  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the  blocks  so  that  a  given  BR 
value  is  equally  likely  to  be  in  any  of  the  blocks  of  the  primary  index 
file. 

3)  All  blocks  reside  on  the  same  cylinder  in  secondary  storage 
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Then  the  average  number  of  blocks,  NavgIlb,  to  be  retrieved  for  each  query 
argument  position  is: 


^avgllb  — 


Nllb+1 

2 


With  Rq  as  the  number  of  arguments  in  a  query,  and  sequential  access  of 
primary  index  blocks,  the  average  TELl  primary  index  retrieval  time, 

^indexl-retrieval’  IS" 


Tmdexl-retrieval  2  (Ts+TrX 


8.1.2.  Primary  Index  Search  Time 


It  is  required  to  search  one  entry  in  each  retrieved  primary  index  block  while 
the  last  retrieved  block  is  binary  searched  in  log2CIIbl  comparison  steps;  where 
Cnbj  is  the  number  of  entries  in  a  primary  index  block  and  is  equal  to 


BR  +  PTA  '  The  t0tal  primary  index  search  time>  Tmdexi-search,  is  therefore: 


T index  1-search  2  (  ^avgllb  ^■■blogjCjjhj  ) 

i€R, 


8.1.3.  Secondary  Index  Retrieval  Time 

The  TELl  secondary  index  retrieval  time  is  based  on  the  average  number  of 
secondary  index  blocks,  Navglb  to  be  retrieved  for  each  argument  position  in  a 
query.  The  total  secondary  index  retrieval  time,  TindeX2_retnevaii  *IS  given  by: 


^'index2-retrieval  —  2  (  Ts+TrXNaVg)b  ) 
i€R, 
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and  with  C12bj  as  the  number  of  entries  in  a  secondary  index  block,  Navgib  is  com¬ 
puted  in  the  Appendix  1  and  is  as  follows: 


Navgib 

'~/I2bi 


where  d=l  when  — - is  an  integer,  0  otherwise. 

Cl2bi 


8.1.4.  Secondary  Index  Search  Time 

Sequential  search  is  required  to  retrieve  all  Uids  that  satisfy  the  query.  The 
time  required  to  compare  a  matched  BR  is  2XTC.  Denoting  by  Cj2bl  the  number 
of  entries  per  secondary  index  block,  it  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  compare 
all  entries  in  a  block  so  that  the  total  secondary  index  search  time  is  computed  to 
be  upper  bounded  by: 


Tindex2-search  —  2  X  Tc  X  Cj2b,  X  ^  Navgjb  (8*7) 

i€R, 

It  is  noted  that  in  the  upcoming  simulation  section,  the  upper  limit  is 
assumed.  The  lack  of  precision  in  the  above  derivation  does  not  affect  the  results 
as  it  will  be  shown  later  that  block  search  time  can  be  neglected. 


8.1.5.  Intersection  Time 


Two  cases  are  considered: 

Rq  =  1:  no  intersection  is  required  and  the  number  of  good  drops  (DG)  is  Cj. 

Rq  >  1:  When  Rq  =  2,  C,XCj  comparisons  are  required  and  the  number  of 
C,xCj 

good  drops  is  given  by  — — — .  With  Rq  =  3,  the  number  of  required  comparis¬ 


ons  is  now  C,XC.  + 


C,XC,XCk  c,xc.xck 

- — -  and  the  number  of  good  drops  is  - ^ - 
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where  C^C.^Ck  in  general.  For  a  given  Rq,  the  number  of  comparisons  is  given 


Stft 

and  the  number  of  good  drops  is  given  by: 


NIN£) 

i€R,  1N 


DG  = 


if  DG>1 


otherwise 


The  total  intersection  time  is  then  written  as: 


Tby«xflogjNl  r,- i  nci 

_ ! _ Lx  V  — _ 

2X8  N1*1 


if  Rq>l 


Rq  =  1 


8.2.  TIL2  Query  Response  Time 


In  the  case  of  TIL2,  the  different  subprocesses  are  subdivided  as  follows: 


1.  Surrogate  File  Processing  Time: 

1.1  Primary  Index  Retrieval  Time. 

1.2  Primary  Index  Search  Time. 

1.3  Secondary  Index  Retrieval  Time. 

1.4  Secondary  Index  Search  Time. 

1.5  Access  Time  to  the  Tertiary  File. 
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2.  Intersection  Time. 

3.  Database  Access  Time. 


The  TJL2  query  response  time  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  SF  processing  time 


Tgp2»  intersection  time  IT  and  database  access  time  DATjL: 


QTtiL2  ~  ^SF2  +  IT  +  DATjl 


8.2.1.  Primary  Index  Retrieval  Time 


(8.10) 


Similar  to  the  TILl  case,  block  skip  search  and  sequential  block  retrieval  are 
followed.  The  primary  index  retrieval  time  is  given  by: 


Tmdexl-retrieval  —  S  (  1's'b'I'r  X  NaVgIib  ) 

•€Rq 


8.2.2.  Primary  Index  Search  Time 


(8.11) 


As  for  TILl,  binary  search  is  performed  within  the  last  retrieved  primary 
index  block,  while  one  comparison  step  is  required  for  the  remaining  retrieved 


blocks.  The  primary  index  retrieval  time  is  given  by: 


^indexl-aearch  (  ^avllb  l+logj^Ilb  ) 

i€R, 


(8.12) 
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8.2.3.  Secondary  Index  Retrieval  Time 

One  disk  access  is  required  per  query  position  i.  Then  the  secondary  index 
retrieval  time  is  given  by: 


•  index-retrieval 


o  =  RqXTb 


(8.13) 


8.2.4.  Secondary  Index  Search  Time 

Binary  search  is  performed  due  to  the  fact  that  the  entries  in  an  secondary 
index  block  are  ordered  with  respect  to  the  BR  values.  Then  the  secondary  index 
search  time  is: 


Tindex2-search  ^-qXlog2CbXTc 

8.2.5.  Tertiary  File  Access  Time 


(8.14) 


The  average  number  of  blocks  to  be  accessed  is  derived  in  a  similar  way  as 
for  the  case  of  TILl  sr^ondary  index  retrieval  and  is  given  by: 


^avgI3b 


C, 

1 

'  C, 

C, 

1 

CI3bi 

CI3bi 

.  C[3bi 

Cl3bi 

+  d 


(8.15) 


The  time  required  to  retrieve  the  matched  tuples  is  expressed  by: 


^index3  —  TsXRq+TrX  2  ^avg!3b  (8.16) 

i€R, 

8.2.6.  Intersection  Time 

The  TIL2  intersection  time  follows  Equation  8.9,  derived  for  the  TELl  inter¬ 
section  time  in  Section  8.1.5. 
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8.3.  Database  Access  Time  (TILl  or  TIL2) 


From  the  analysis  performed  for  the  TILl  intersection  time  in  Section  8.1.5, 
the  average  number  of  good  responses  (DG)  is  expressed  by  Equation  8.8.  Based 


on  the  probability  ( 


)  of  a  given  response  to  be  in  a  specific  block,  the 


database  access  time  is  derived  as: 


DAxn  =  ThX 


,  DG 
X(l-(l-T-i-T)  ) 

Sdb 

B 


(8.17) 
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0.  Simulation  and  Analysis  of  TIL  Techniques 


In  the  following  analysis  and  computer  evaluation  for  the  derived  TIL  equa¬ 
tions,  the  parameters  are  the  same  as  the  ones  stated  in  Section  5  and  are  repli¬ 
cated  here  for  clarity: 


1)  Each  tuple  in  a  database  relation  consists  of  a  number  of  arguments, 
A,.,  of  15  characters  each.  Denoting  the  size  of  the  database  by  Sdb,  the 
number  of  tuples  is: 


15XAr 


2)  In  the  derived  equations,  the  Cj  parameter  is  dependent  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  position  i.  To  simplify  those  equations,  we  have  used  an  average 
value  Cg: 


Cg  = 


A, 

Ec, 

1=1 


and  similarly: 


Ec, 

i€R, 

FL 


then  Cg  and  Cg  are  independent  from  the  argument  position,  and  the 
derived  equations  are  modified  by  replacing  all  sums  over  \  or  Rq  by  a 
multiplication  term  (Ar  or  Rq  respectively).  We  shall  assume  Cg  =  Cg 
for  further  simplification. 
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3)  The  range  of  the  variables  under  consideration  are  as  follows: 

Sdb  :  10s,  107  and  109  bytes. 

B  :  2000  to  10000  bytes/block  for  a  given  Sdb. 

Aj  :  2  to  10  for  a  given  Sdb  and  B. 

Cg  :  Size  Equations;  1  to  512. 

Time  Equations;  1  to  512  for  Sdb  =  10s,  1  to  4096  otherwise. 

We  observe  that  the  upper  limit  of  4096  for  Cg  is  not  binding  and 
that  values  in  excess  of  4096  could  be  expected  in  real  situations. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  our  conclusions  would  not  be  affected 
drastically  by  this  practical  limitation  and  are  precise  for  our  pur¬ 
poses. 


4)  As  given  in  Table  5.2,  the  system  variables  are 
Seek  Time  (Ts):  28  msec. 

Data  Transfer  Rate:  2000  bytes/msec. 

Byte  Comparison  Time  (Tg):  0.003  msec. 


9.1.  Transformed  Inverted  Lists  Size 


9.1.1.  TILl  Size 

In  Figure  9.1  %TILl,  the  Surrogate  File  to  Database  size  (Sdb)  ratio,  is  plot¬ 
ted  versus  the  logarithm  of  the  average  redundancy  factor  (log2Cg)  for  different 
Sdb  and  Aj.  values.  The  following  observations  are  made: 

1)  Effect  of  Cg:  the  curves  are  almost  straight  lines  with  a  negative  con¬ 
stant  slope.  This  means  that  %TEL1  is  proportional  to  -log2C.. 
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Figure  9.1  Effect  of  the  DB  Size  and  the  Number  of  Arguments  in 
a  Tuple  on  the  TIL1  Surrogate  File  Size. 
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2)  Effect  of  the  number  of  arguments  Ar:  for  a  given  Sdb,  %TELl 
decreases  with  increasing  values  of  Ar.  This  variation  range  is  of  the 
order  of  5%  for  Ar  varying  from  2  to  10. 

3)  Effect  of  Sdb:  fixing  Ar  and  Cg,  %TILl  increases  with  increasing  Sdb. 
This  variation  is  detected  to  be  proportional  to  log2(Sdb)2. 

4)  Effect  of  the  disk  block  size  B:  although  not  observed  from  Figure 
9.1,  our  results  showed  that  no  practical  change  in  surrogate  file  size  is 
detected  for  the  considered  range  of  block  size. 

In  general  %TIll  spans  from  a  low  of  9.2%,  for  log2Cg=9,  Ar=10  and 
Sdb  =  10s,  to  41.8%  for  log2Cg=0,  \=2  and  Sdb  =  109.  The  above  observation 
are  justified  by  noting  that  Sindexl<  <Sindex2  in  general,  so  that 

N2 

STiu«»Sindex2«s  Ar  X  N  X  log2— 

°g 

and 

orT  ni  100  .  N2 

%TIL  1  — —  X  log2  — - 

15 

where  N  =  - — — 

ArX  15 

9.1.2.  TIL2  Size 

The  assumption  that  Sindexl  <  <  Smdex2  holds  for  TIL2  as  it  did  for  TILl. 
%TIL2  is  plotted  versus  log2Cg  in  Figure  9.2.  The  following  observations  are 
made: 

1)  For  low  values  of  Cg  (i.e  log2Cg<2),  %TIL2  is  higher  than  %TIL1. 
This  is  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  secondary  index  file.  In  this  case  the 
size  of  TIL2  secondary  index  file  is  similar  to  the  TILl  secondary  index 


K-sif 

Sv/*,' 

X 

m 


i 


m 


file,  so  that  the  tertiary  index  file  is  somehow  redundant  and  the  global 

SF  size  of  TIL2  is  much  larger  than  for  TILL  As  C.  increases,  TIL2 

© 

secondary  index  file  size  decreases  sharply  and  tend  to  become  negligible 
compared  to  the  tertiary  index  file  size.  This  accounts  for  the  flatness  of 
%TEL2  curves  of  Figure  9.2  for  large  Cg  values.  At  this  level,  TH2  size 
is  approximated  to  be:  f°r  large  Cg  values. 

2)  Increasing  Ar  tends  to  decrease  %TIL2  for  a  fixed  Sdb  and  Cg. 

3)  As  for  TILl,  our  simulation  results  showed  that  %TIL2  is  almost 
independent  of  the  disk  block  size  B. 

Comparing  Figures  9.1  and  9.2,  it  is  noted  that,  for  Iog2Cg>  3,  %TIL2  is 
less  than  %TILl  and  reaches  a  constant  value  for  log2Cg>9. 


0.2.  Transformed  Inverted  Lists  Response  Time 

The  equations  derived  for  the  query  response  of  TIL  files  are  more  complex 
than  the  one  for  minimum  size.  It  is  observed  that  index  search  times  are  negligi¬ 
ble  with  respect  to  index  files  retrieval  time.  This  is  justified  by  Tc<<  Ts  or  Tr. 
The  general  equation  for  the  query  response  time  of  TIL  techniques  can  be  writ¬ 
ten: 

Ttil  —  Tsf  +  IT  +  DAXjl 

TsFSsiSTmdexi_retneval 

Depending  on  the  size  Sdb  of  the  database,  we  observe  different  effects  on  the 
query  response  time  for  the  different  system  parameters  and  response  time  sub- 
entries. 
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9.2.1.  Analysis  of  TILl  Time  Equations 

9.2.1.1.  Surrogate  Files  Retrieval  Time 

Three  graphs  are  plotted  in  Figures  9.3,  9.4  and  9.5  for  the  index  retrieval 
time  of  TELl  versus  log2Cj.  The  following  observations  are  made: 

1)  SF  retrieval  time  increases  with  increasing  values  of  Rq. 

2)  For  Sdb  =  105  bytes  (Figure  9.3),  no  dependency  on  Cg  is  detected. 
This  is  due  to  the  small  sizes  of  the  files;  only  one  block  is  to  be 
accessed  in  all  cases  and  this  presents  lower  bounds  on  the  retrieval  pro¬ 
cess.  In  Figure  9.4,  for  Sdb  =  107  bytes,  retrieval  time  is  noticed  to 
increase  for  values  of  log2Cg  >  9.  This  is  due  to  the  increasing  number 
of  sequential  disk  blocks  that  have  to  be  read  from  the  secondary  index 
file.  When  Sdb  is  increased  further  to  109  bytes,  it  is  noted  that  retrieval 
time  decreases  first  to  a  minimum,  which  is  due  to  the  decrease  of  the 
primary  index  file  sizes,  and  increases  again  under  the  effect  of  the 
increasing  number  of  disk  block  reads  required  to  retrieve  all  secondary 
index  file  matches.  The  break  point  is  around  log2Cg  =  9  in  Figure  9.5. 

3)  For  small  and  medium  sized  relations,  larger  disk  block  sizes  imply 
slower  retrieval  time  as  noticed  in  Figures  9.3  and  9.4.  This  is  due  to 
one  disk  block  access  in  any  case,  so  that  disk  block  read  time  makes 
the  difference.  While  for  the  large  relation  size  of  Figure  9.5,  larger  disk 
block  sizes  imply  faster  retrieval  time  and  is  due  to  a  smaller  number  of 
required  disk  block  reads. 

Globally,  index  retrieval  time  is  <750  msec  for  large  Rq  and  even  <350 
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msec  for  medium  Rq  values. 


0.2. 1.2.  Intersection  Time 


In  this  section  we  analyze  intersection  time  bearing  in  mind  that  Rq>l;  as 
for  Rq— 1,  intersection  time  is  0.  Figures  9.6  to  9.9  illustrate  different  plots  of 
intersection  time  versus  log2Cg  for  different  parameters  values.  The  mathematical 
basis  that  justifies  those  figures  is  as  follows: 


Intersection  time  has  been  derived  to  be: 


IT  = 


r  i  R(p2  C 

x  I log2N  |xC,2x£  (-J±) 


Cg  R« 

If  then  the  above  equation  can  be  written  as: 


[l°g2N  ] 


xcg2 


It  is  also  noted  that  intersection  time  is  not  affected  by  variations  in  disk 
block  size  B,  but  is  highly  dependent  on  Cg  and  the  size  Sdb  of  the  database.  One 
observes  that  for  large  values  of  Sdb,  the  convergence  of  the  intersection  equation 
is  fast  and  thus  for  practical  purposes  the  intersection  time  becomes  independent 
from  Rq. 

Some  observations  on  the  graphs  are: 

1)  For  low  values  of  Cg  (i.e  up  to  log2Cg  =  9),  intersection  time  is 
acceptable  for  all  considered  database  sizes  and  is  less  than  2  seconds 
(Figures  9.6  and  9.7).  Those  values  are  comparable  to  index  retrieval 
time  values. 

2)  For  larger  Cg  values,  the  change  in  intersection  time  is  fast  so  that 
values  exceeding  25  seconds  could  be  expected  for  large  relation  sizes 
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Figure  9.6  Effect  of  the  Number  of  Arguments  in  a  Query  on  TIL 
Intersection  Time  (S  ..  ■  10^  bytes) 
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Figure  9.7  Comparison  of  TIL  Intersection  Time  for  Low  Values  of 
the  Average  Redundancy  and  Medium  to  Large  DB  Sizes. 
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Figure  9.8  Effect  of  the  Number  of  Arguments  on  the  TIL  Intersection 
Time  (S  ..  -  107  bytes) 
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(Figures  9.8  and  9.9).  For  log2Cg  =  12  and  relation  sizes  of  107  and  109, 
intersection  time  values  greater  than  50  and  70  seconds  respectively  are 
noticed. 

3)  The  dependency  on  Ar  and  Rq  is  not  critical  for  medium  and  large 
database  sizes  (Figures  9.8  and  9.9). 


0.2. 1.3.  Database  Access  Time 

For  Rq=l,  we  observed  that  intersection  time  is  0.  The  overall  query 
response  time  is  then  affected  greatly  by  Cg  as  it  determines  the  number  of  disk 
accesses  to  the  main  relation  file.  In  this  case,  the  equation  for  database  access  is 
given  by: 


DATIL  =  TbX 


Sdb 

B 


X  (  1-  (  1- 


1 


sdb 

B 


The  overall  shape  of  this  equation  is  shown  in  Figure  9.10  for  Sdb  =  10s 


bytes.  The  limit  of  this  curve  is  TbX 


Sdb 

B 


,  which  accounts  for  the  case  of 


accessing  the  entire  database.  This  limiting  value  is  not  practical  since  it  can  be 
shown,  from  a  specific  Cg  value,  that  sequential  access  to  the  entire  database, 
without  resorting  to  the  use  of  Surrogate  Files  would  be  faster.  The  break  point 
being  around  Cg  =  32  for  Sdb  =  105  bytes  but  at  a  much  larger  Cg  value  for 
larger  database  sizes.  This  gives  an  upper  bound  for  database  access  time  to  be 
S„ 


Ts  +  TrX 


?db 

B 


.  This  break  point  is  not  considered  further,  since  this  value  of 


C,  is  not  realistic  for  small  database  sizes.  It  is  further  noted  that  the  ratio  is 
8  N 

of  importance  in  determining  the  operating  point  for  a  given  TIL  based  design; 


A-4-99 


and  as  a  general  rule,  TIL  techniques  are  expected  to  be  efficient  for  low  values  of 


Figures  9.11  to  9.13  illustrate  database  access  time  for  medium  and  large 


database  sizes  and  Rq  =  1.  Index  retrieval  time  is  comparable  to  database  access 


time  for  low  values  of  Ce  only,  so  that  techniques  to  improve  database  access 


time  response  for  large  C-  values  are  necessary  as  high  database  response  times 


are  detected  from  Figures  9.11  and  9.12. 


It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  for  R„  >  1  ,  the  number  of  good  drops 


decreases  with  Rq,  thus  decreasing  the  number  of  disk  accesses  to  the  main  data- 


V-'  » 

base.  With  realistic  values  for  — -,  main  database  access  time  becomes  negligible 

N 


with  respect  to  intersection  time  or  even  index  retrieval  time  in  some  cases.  As 


has  been  shown  in  the  previous  section,  intersection  time  plays  a  major  role  in 


determining  the  total  query  response  time  with  respect  to  the  TILl  technique  in 
those  cases,  but  extending  the  analysis  to  even  larger  values  of  Cg  (greater  than 
4096)  would  imply  that  there  is  a  point  where  database  response  becomes  of 


importance. 


9. 2. 1.4.  TILl  Query  Response  Time 


The  Query  Response  Time  for  TILl  technique  is  presented  in  Figures  9.14  to 
9.20.  In  Figures  9.14,  9.15,  9.16,  9.19  and  9.20  Query  Response  Time  and  its 


corresponding  subprocessing  times  are  plotted  for  different  database  sizes  and 


number  of  arguments  in  a  query. 


1)  In  Figure  9.14,  Sdb  =  10s  bytes  and  Rq  =  1.  It  is  noted  that  the  nor¬ 


mal  operating  point  for  the  efficient  use  of  TILl  technique  should  be  for 
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values  of  Cg<32  (i.e  log2Cg  =  5).  This  is  the  inflection  point  on  the 
query  response  time  curve.  To  the  right  of  this  point,  sequential  search 
of  the  database  becomes  more  efficient.  From  Figure  9.14,  it  is  noticed 
that  database  access  time  is  the  dominant  factor  for  Rq  =  1. 

2)  Figures  9.15  and  9.16  illustrate  the  case  when  Rq>l  and  Sdb  =  10s 
bytes.  Looking  to  the  left  of  the  log2Cg  =  5  point,  Index  retrieval  time 
is  found  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  query  response  time.  The 
right  side  of  those  plots  is  interesting  in  that  it  gives  a  feeling  of  what 
to  expect  for  medium  and  large  database  sizes  in  case  the  value  distri¬ 
bution  factor  Cg  is  very  large. 

3)  In  Figure  9.17,  Rq  =  1  and  the  query  response  time  is  plotted  for 
Sdb  —  107  and  109  bytes.  Those  curves  reflect  the  dependency  of  the 
query  response  on  database  access  time.  Values  up  to  80  and  120 
seconds  are  observed  for  the  respective  database  sizes. 

4)  In  Figure  9.18,  Rq>l  and  two  plots  for  Sdb  =  107  and  109  bytes  are 
shown.  For  log2Cg  =  12,'  query  response  times  of  60  and  80  seconds 
respectively  are  observed. 

5)  Figures  9.19  and  9.20  are  plotted  to  show  the  dependencies  of  query 
response  time  for  medium  and  large  database  sizes  with  Rq>l.  It  is 
observed  that,  for  log2Cg<8,  Index  retrieval  time  is  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tor,  while  for  log2Cg>9,  intersection  time  becomes  the  essential  element 
in  determining  the  query  response  time  for  TELl. 

To  summarize,  for  medium  and  large  database  relation  sizes,  it  can  be  stated 

that: 
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Figure  9.16  Components  of  the  TIL1  Query  Response  Time 
(Sdb  -  105  bytes,  Af  -  6,  Rq  -  4) 
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Figure  9.18  TIL1  Query  Response  line  for  Medium  end  Large  DB  Sices 
(S..-  107  end  109  bytes,  A  -  2,  R  -  2) 
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Figure  9.19  Components  of  the  TIL1  Query  Response  Time 
(Sdb-  107  bytes,  Ar  -  6,  R  ■  4) 
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1)  For  R0>1,  the  query  response  time  is  shown  to  increase  with  Cg  at 
an  equivalent  rate  proportional  to  Cg2.  Furthermore,  the  dependency  on 
Rq  is  not  critical  as  for  expected  operating  points,  the  intersection  time 
is  th*  prevalent  one  and  tends  to  converge  to  a  limit  that  is  indepen¬ 
dent  from  Rq.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  Rq  should  not  be 
neglected  as  it  would  play  a  major  role  when  special  hardware  is 
designed  to  handle  the  TILl  technique. 


2)  For  Rq=l,  the  rate  at  which  the  TILl  Query  Response  Time  varies 
is  exponential  in  nature,  mainly  due  to  its  dependence  on  database 
access  time. 

Cg 

3)  Finally,  if  low  values  for  the  ratio  are  expected,  the  total  index 
retrieval  time  becomes  dominant  for  the  TILl  Query  Response  Time. 


0.2.2.  Analysis  of  TIL2  Time  Equations 


The  intersection  and  database  response  time  for  TIL2  are  the  same  as  for 
TILl.  Globally,  TIL2  query  response  time  variations  are  the  same  as  for  TILl. 
TIL2  index  retrieval  time  is  illustrated  in  Figures  9.21  to  9.23  for  different  data¬ 
base  sizes,  number  of  arguments  in  a  query  and  Cg  values.  The  main  observations 
made  on  TIL2  index  retrieval  time  are: 

1)  For  small  and  medium  database  sizes  (10s  and  107  bytes),  TIL2 
requires  one  additional  index  file  access,  per  argument  in  a  query,  mak¬ 
ing  it  slower  than  TILl  in  the  domain  of  index  retrieval  time. 

2)  For  larger  database  -izes  (109  bytes)  and  low  Cg  values,  TIL2  index 
retrieval  time  is  higher  than  that  of  TILl,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
larger  surrogate  files  size.  It  decreases  sharply  with  increasing  C.  due  to 
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the  fast  drop  of  the  surrogate  files  size.  For  higher  values  of  Cg,  TIL2 
and  TILl  index  retrieval  time  are  equivalent. 

3)  Globally,  our  simulation  results  showed  that,  for  medium  to  large 
values  of  Cg,  TIL2  and  TILl  index  retrieval  time  are  equivalent. 


The  query  response  time  of  the  TIL2  technique  is  illustrated  in  Figures  9.24 
to  9.27.  Those  plots  nearly  overlap  the  corresponding  ones  plotted  for  TILl  (Fig¬ 
ures  9.14  to  9.20).  While  slower  query  response  is  depicted  for  low  Cg  values  and 
small  database  sizes,  it  is  equivalent  to  TILl  technique  for  larger  database  sizes, 
due  to  the  smaller  surrogate  file  size  which  counterbalances  the  additional  index 
access  per  argument  in  a  query. 


In  general,  due  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  surrogate  files  and  similar  perfor¬ 
mance,  TIL2  is  preferred  over  TILl  technique  with  respect  to  a  size/performance 
criteria. 


9.3.  Maintenance  Aspects  of  TIL  Surrogate  Files 


One  of  the  difficulties  in  using  the  TIL  techniques  is  their  maintenance 
requirements.  Those  become  a  serious  drawback,  especially  in  a  highly  volatile 
database  environment.  In  such  an  environment,  the  vulnerability  of  the  system, 
as  well  as  the  time  consuming  update  process,  become  major  design  criteria. 
Furthermore,  the  above  analysis  pertains  to  a  static  surrogate  file.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  30%  expansion  of  the  main  database  is  forseen,  the  overall  increase  of  the 
surrogate  files  sizes  can  be  greater  than  30%,  due  to  the  additional  increase 
required  for  the  different  record  pointers  and  unique  identifiers. 

The  different  maintenance  aspects  are: 

1)  Update  Operation: 
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When  adding  a  new  record  to  the  database,  all  the  index  files  are  to  be 
accessed  and  reordered;  which  is  a  time  consuming  operation.  The  use  of  overflow 
blocks  would  decrease  the  time  requirements  for  update  operations  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  impact  on  query  response  time.  Block  updates  could  be  followed  but  this 
technique  is  not  possible  in  real  time  databases.  In  any  case,  periodical  time  con¬ 
suming  reordering  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  deleting  records  could  be  performed 
by  marking  techniques  and  delaying  reordering  and  packing  operations  to  off  line 
maintenance  operations  periods. 


2)  Data  consistency: 

As  stated  above,  access  to  the  whole  index  files  is  required  in  update  opera¬ 
tions.  This  tends  to  increase  the  system’s  overall  vulnerability  and  adds  to  the 
crash  recovery  requirements  making  it  a  lengthy  procedure. 


3)  Storage  requirements: 

As  analyzed  in  previous  sections,  surrogate  size  requirements  in  large  data¬ 
base  environments  is  high,  due  to  the  use  of  different  additional  pointer  levels  for 
fast  main  database  access. 

It  can  be  stated,  in  general,  that  the  overall  management  system  require¬ 
ments  for  TIL  Surrogate  Files  is  highly  complex  and  those  techniques  are  not 
recommended  in  volatile  database  environments.  Furthermore,  TELl  is  better 
than  TIL2  with  this  respect,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  uses  two  indexing  levels 
rather  than  the  three  required  for  TIL2. 
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10.  Comparison  of  Surrogate  File  Techniques 


In  this  section,  the  different  surrogate  file  techniques  are  compared  as  to 
their  respective  sizes  and  query  response  time.  A  typical  value  of  Ar=6  and 
Rq=2  is  chosen  for  the  presented  graphs  for  each  of  database  sizes  (Sdb)  of  10s, 
107  and  109  bytes.  Furthermore,  SCW  data  is  based  on  an  average  false  drops 
(DF)  of  one  and  Rq=2. 

10.1.  Size  Comparison  of  SCW,  CCW,  TILl  and  TIL2 

From  Figures  10.1  to  10.3,  one  concludes  that  CCW  and  SCW  dominate  TIL 
techniques  as  to  the  required  storage  of  the  surrogate  files.  Furthermore,  it  is 
noted  that  CCW  surrogate  files  are  smaller  than  those  for  SCW  for  medium  to 
high  average  redundancy  factor  (Cg).  Realistic  values  of  10  to  20  %  of  Sdb  for 
those  techniques  are  observed,  while  the  requirements  for  TIL  techniques  are  in 
the  15  to  30  %  range  as  observed  from  Figures  10.2  and  10.3. 

Furthermore,  it  is  observed  that  larger  TIL  surrogate  file  sizes  are  needed  in 
actual  systems  to  allow  proper  management  while  surrogate  files  for  SCW  and 
CCW  techniques  expand  by  a  simple  addition  to  the  end  of  the  file. 

10.2.  Query  Response  Time  Comparison  of  SCW,  CCW,  TILl  and 
TIL2 

Different  observations  are  made  on  Figures  10.4  to  10.6  pertaining  to  the 
query  response  time  of  the  different  surrogate  files  techniques. 

1)  For  small  database  sizes  as  in  Figure  10.4,  SCW  and  CCW  dominate  TIL 
techniques  as  to  the  query  response  time.  This  is  due  to  the  small  surrogate 
file  sizes  under  consideration  that  do  not  necessitate  the  complex  TIL  tech¬ 
niques’  access  scheme.  In  this  case,  sequential  access  and  search  of  the 
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surrogate  files,  as  performed  with  SCW  and  CCW  is  faster  than  the  index 
access  scheme  of  transformed  inverted  lists. 

2)  For  medium  database  sizes,  TIL  techniques  are  efficient  as  to  query 
response  in  the  medium  to  low  range  of  the  average  redundancy  factor  Cg. 
This  is  reflected  in  Figure  10.5  for  Sdb=107  and  Cg  <  9  where  it  is  observed 
that  TIL  techniques  dominate  SCW  and  CCW  techniques.  For  larger  Cg 
values,  the  situation  reverses  and  TEL  techniques  are  dominated  by  CCW 
and  SCW  techniques.  This  behavior  is  due  to  the  high  intersection  time 
required  for  large  values  of  Cg.  The  cut  point  in  Figure  10.5  being  around 
log2Cg=9.5. 

3)  Figure  10.6  is  typical  of  large  database  sizes.  In  this  case  it  is  noted  that 
TIL  techniques  are  more  appropriate  than  CCW  and  SCW  techniques.  For 
low  values  of  Cg  (  log2Cg<9  ).  the  speed  up  of  TEL  versus  SCW  and  CCW 
techniques  is  greater  than  300,  while  this  value  drops  very  fast  to  the  2.5  to 
4  range  for  log2Cg=«12.  This  is  due  to  the  fast  change  in  required  intersec¬ 
tion  time  for  the  TIL  techniques.  It  can  be  easily  extrapolated  that  there 
exists  two  cut  points  for  the  TIL  query  response  time  curve  with  that  of 
CCW  and  SCW  curves  respectively  around  log2Cg=13  whereby  CCW  and 
SCW  techniques  would  become  faster  than  transformed  inverted  lists. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  negative  slope  of  the  CCW  query  response  time 
curve  in  Figure  10.6  is  mainly  due  to  a  smaller  number  of  bits  for  the  binary 
representation  (BR)  of  each  argument  value  as  Cg  increases.  The  average 
value  Cg  should  be  chosen  accurately  at  the  design  level  of  the  CCW  Surro¬ 
gate  Files  as  it  affects  the  expected  response  time  for  large  database  sizes. 

In  the  next  Section,  we  discuss  possible  computer  architectures  for  the  pro¬ 


cessing  of  the  surrogate  files  and  in  Section  12  briefly  analyze  the  possible  imple¬ 
mentation  of  relational  operations  on  the  surrogate  files. 


11.  Computer  Architecture  for  Surrogate  File  Processing 


11.1.  Associative  Memory 

In  this  section  we  will  consider  the  processing  of  the  surrogate  file  by  an 
associative  memory  when  the  file  is  constructed  using  SCW,  CCW  or  TIL.  Recall 
that  under  our  previous  assumptions  all  partial  match  retrievals  will  be  per¬ 
formed  using  the  surrogate  file.  Thus,  retrieval  of  the  facts  will  take  at  most  two 
disk  accesses  given  the  unique  identifier. 

Associative  memories  have  the  capability  of  performing  a  wide  variety  of 
operations  on  array  resident  data.  These  operations  include  exact  match,  max¬ 
imum,  minimum,  etc.  as  well  as  Boolean  operations.  These  devices  are  well 
known  for  performing  these  operations  using  content  addressing  and  parallelism. 
However,  these  devices  are  generally  costly,  rigid  in  data  format  and 
input/output  bound  (Berra  1979).  Nevertheless,  when  the  associative  memory  is 
used  to  process  the  surrogate  file,  one  of  these  disadvantages  goes  away  and 
another  is  mitigated.  That  is,  the  format  of  the  surrogate  file  is  highly  regular 
and  maps  very  well  into  the  associative  memory.  Also,  the  surrogate  file  is  a 
compact  representation  of  the  data  being  considered  and  less  I/O  is  required. 

In  the  case  of  SCW,  research  by  Ahuja  and  Roberts  (1980)  indicates  that  the 
mapping  between  an  SCW  file  and  the  associative  memory  is  very  good.  The  pro¬ 
cessing  of  the  array  resident  data  takes  place  by  performing  an  exact  match 
search  using  the  QCW  as  the  search  argument  as  shown  in  Figure  ll.l.a.  The 
unique  identifiers  for  all  of  the  SCW’s  that  matched  the  QCW  on  the  basis  of 
ones  would  be  sent  to  the  fact  manager  for  retrieval  and  further  processing  of  the 
facts. 

The  processing  of  a  CCW  file  would  be  similar  but  with  some  variation  as 
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shown  in  Figure  11.1b.  The  QCW  would  have  don’t  cares  in  those  positions 
where  values  are  unknown  and  a  known  bit  pattern  in  the  positions  of  interest. 
An  exact  match  search  would  be  performed  on  the  ones  and  zeros  of  the  fields  of 
interest,  ANDed  together  and  the  selected  unique  identifiers  sent  on  further  pro¬ 
cessing. 

In  order  to  process  TIL  files  using  an  associative  memory,  as  shown  in  Figure 
ll.l.c,  one  would  need  to  form  subfiles  of  unique  identifiers  for  each  value  in  each 
argument  position  since  these  values  will  not  be  unique.  That  is,  each  distinct 
value  will  have  a  pointer  attached  to  it  that  points  to  the  list  of  unique  identifiers 
of  the  facts  containing  that  value.  The  processing  of  the  TIL  file  will  require  less 
transfer  of  data  to  the  associative  memory  for  searches  with  few  arguments,  but 
will  require  intersecting  the  lists  of  unique  identifiers  prior  to  passing  the  results 
on.  However,  if  many  arguments  are  f,iven  in  the  request  then  considerable  pro¬ 
cessing  will  be  required. 
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11.2.  Back  End  System 


Shown  in  Figure  11.2  is  a  back  end  system  for  the  management  of  a  very 
large  extensional  database  of  facts.  The  back  end  system  will  also  manage  many 
intentional  databases  but  those  are  not  shown  on  the  diagram.  We  assume  that 
there  are  many  gigabytes  of  fact  data  stored  on  the  EDB  disks.  Likewise,  there 
are  several  gigabytes  of  surrogate  file  data  stored  on  the  SF  disks.  Since  we  have 
assumed  the  relational  model  we  will  store  the  facts  by  relation  and  then  by  tuple 
unique  identifier  within  relations.  As  previously  mentioned  we  will  access  only 
by  relation  name  and  then  by  tuple  identifier,  so  extendible  hashing  or  some  such 
technique  that  minimizes  disk  accesses  can  be  used.  The  surrogate  file  will  really 
consist  of  many  subfiles  one  for  each  relation.  Each  of  the  subfiles  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  uniformly  over  all  of  the  SF  disks  in  order  to  insure  maximum  parallelism 
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in  disk  accessing.  As  an  example,  suppose  that  the  surrogate  file  is  constructed 
with  concatenated  code  words  and  the  user  is  interested  in  retrieving  fact  data 
given  some  subset  of  values  from  a  particular  relation.  The  query  code  word 
would  be  constructed  in  the  Request  Processor  using  the  proper  hashing  function 
and  considering  the  positions  of  the  values  within  the  relation.  The  QCW  would 
then  be  broadcast  to  all  of  the  Surrogate  File  Processors  (SFP)  to  be  used  as  a 
search  argument.  As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  one  could  think  of  the 
SFP  as  an  associative  memory  with  the  QCW  as  the  search  argument.  However, 
the  full  capabilities  of  the  associative  memory  would  not  be  needed  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  discused  here.  There  is  no  point  in  providing  much  more  capability  in  the 
SFP  than  is  required  to  process  the  surrogate  file  data  at  disk  rates.  Thus,  the 
SFP  would  be  rather  simple  since  all  it  needs  to  do  is  compare  the  QCW  with 
each  CCW  at  disk  rates  and  strip  off  the  unique  identifiers.  As  soon  as  any 
unique  identifiers  are  found  by  the  SFP’s  they  can  be  sent  to  the  collector  and 
quickly  passed  on  to  the  Extensional  Data  Base  Manager  (EDBM)  for  processing, 
thus  providing  some  level  of  pipelining.  The  EDBM  will  retrieve  the  facts,  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  search  criteria  to  insure  that  a  collision  has  not  occurred,  put 
them  in  blocks,  and  send  the  blocks  to  the  logic  programming  engine. 

One  would  follow  a  similar  process  if  the  surrogate  file  was  constructed  with 
SCW.  The  main  difference  is  that  extra  processing  would  be  required  by  the 
EDBM  because  of  the  false  drops.  Other  work  regarding  processors  for  SCW’s 
can  be  found  in  Lee  (1986)  and  Colomb  and  Jagasooriah  (1986). 

If  the  surrogate  file  is  composed  of  TIL’s  the  processing  will  be  slightly 
different  and  an  additional  hardware  unit  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  system 
shown  in  Figure  11.2.  Each  of  the  lists  would  be  distributed  uniformly  over  the 
SF  disks.  As  an  example  assume  that  a  user’s  request  requires  access  to  only  two 


lists.  The  first  list  would  be  input  to  the  SFP’s  and  a  simple  comparison  is  made 
for  an  exact  match.  Note  that  the  SFP  is  just  a  simple  comparator  in  this  case. 
The  unique  identifiers  would  be  stripped  off  and  sent  to  the  collector.  The  second 
list  would  be  processed  in  a  similar  way.  However,  now  the  two  lists  will  have  to 
be  intersected.  Thus,  we  will  need  an  additional  block  between  the  collector  and 
the  EDBM  called  the  Intersector. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  tried  to  provide  an  idea  of  how  such  a  system 
might  work  in  retrieving  facts  from  a  very  large  extensional  database.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  many  more  issues  need  to  be  addressed  such  as  updating,  integrity  and  col¬ 
lisions. 
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12.  Relational  Operations  on  the  Surrogate  File 

A  serendipitous  benefit  obtained  from  using  the  surrogate  file  approach  is 
that  some  relational  operations  can  be  performed  on  the  surrogate  file  rather  than 
on  the  relations  themselves.  This  offers  considerable  potential  savings  in  time  to 
carry  out  these  relational  operations  and  thus  contribute  an  additional  measure 
of  performance  to  the  system. 

Consider  the  case  in  which  the  surrogate  file  is  constructed  with  CCW’s.  To 
perform  a  selection  on  a  particular  field,  one  just  uses  the  surrogate  file  processor 
to  do  a  partial  match  on  just  that  field.  Extending  this  slightly,  it  is  clear  that 
the  SFP  is  just  a  selection  mechanism.  With  a  small  amount  of  extra  hardware, 
the  SFP  could  be  called  the  selector. 

Consider  the  performance  of  a  join  using  the  hash  join  algorithm  Since  the 
surrogate  file  already  consists  of  hashed  values,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
assign  the  portion  of  the  code  word  that  represents  the  join  variable  and  the 
unique  identifier  for  each  relation  to  buckets.  Then,  based  on  matching  within 
each  bucket,  which  can  be  done  in  parallel,  pairs  of  unique  identifiers  can  be  sent 
to  the  EDBP  for  final  verification.  This  procedure  would  work  for  the  equijoin 
but  an  order  preserving  hashing  function  (Garg  and  Gotlieb  1986)  would  be 
needed  for  other  joins. 

It  appears  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  doing  projections  on  the  sur- 
rogate  file.  Thus,  the  EDBP  would  have  to  have  tuples  stored  in  such  a  way  that 
projections  could  be  done  directly  on  the  tuples  of  the  relation  under  considera¬ 
tion.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  treating  each  relation  independently  with  its 
own  extendible  hashing  system.  Storing  the  relation  this  way  would  also  aid  in 
the  performance  of  other  operations  that  pertain  to  all  or  a  Inrge  number  of 
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tuples  in  the  relation. 

Finally,  range  queries  could  be  performed  on  the  CCW  file  given  a  suitable 
order  preserving  hashing  function;  albeit  with  some  additional  processing  such  as 
sorting. 

In  the  case  of  SCW  it  would  be  difficult  to  perform  most  relational  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  surrogate  file.  In  the  case  of  TIL  files  selections  and  hash  joins  could 
be  performed  but  projections  would  have  to  be  performed  on  the  tuples  them¬ 
selves.  Range  queries  could  also  be  performed  given  a  suitable  order  preserving 
hashing  function  and  some  additional  processing. 


•  • 


13.  Conclusion 


Three  techniques  for  structuring  surrogate  files  are  compared  in  terms  of 
storage  requirement,  retrieval  performance  and  maintenance.  For  large  Exten- 
sional  Database  files,  the  techniques  using  TIL  files  is  superior  to  the  others  in 
retrieval  performance.  However,  the  size  of  TIL  files  are  larger  than  those  of  oth¬ 
ers  and  the  maintenance  of  TIL  files  causes  the  large  overhead.  Also,  CCW  and 
SCW  techniques  can  easily  be  implemented  with  associative  memory  and  parallel 
processors  to  improve  the  retrieval  performance. 


The  size  and  retrieval  time  of  the  CCW  is  smaller  than  those  of  the  SCW 
technique  when  the  average  number  of  arguments  in  a  query  is  small.  Addition¬ 
ally,  most  of  the  relational  operations  can  be  performed  on  the  CCW  file  itself 
and  the  CCW  technique  does  not  produce  false  drops  while  the  SCW  technique 
produces  false  drops  inherently. 


A  back  end  system  for  the  management  of  large  Extensional  Databases  is 
introduced.  Our  future  research  shall  be  towards  the  development  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  back  end  system,  based  on  the  current  results.  A  design  around  CCW  and 
SCW  techniques  shall  stress  solutions  for  the  speedup  of  the  retrieval  time  for 
large  databases,  while  the  TIL  based  system  shall  stress  solutions  to  the  intersec¬ 
tion  time  bottleneck  and  the  complex  management  requirement  for  TIL  tech¬ 
niques. 
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Appendix  1:  Average  Number  of  Adjacent  Blocks  Containing  the  Same 
Argument  Value 


The  average  number  of  consecutive  blocks  containing  records  with  the  same 
ijth  argument  value  in  an  index  file  is  computed  in  this  section. 


The  following  terms  are  defined: 


1)  C,:  the  number  of  records  with  the  same  i_th  argument  value. 

2)  Cb:  the  number  of  records  in  an  index  file  block. 

3)  X:  number  of  consecutive  blocks  as  a  random  variable.  We  have  to 
compute  E(X),  the  expected  value  of  X. 

It  is  noted  that  the  C,  records  reside  consecutively  in  an  index  file,  and 
the  first  record  can  be  located  at  any  k_th  position  in  an  index  block 
with  equal  probability. 


Three  cases  are  considered: 

1)  Cj  <  Cb: 

The  number  of  blocks  to  be  retrieved  is  either  1  or  2  blocks.  We  can  write: 
C.-l 

P(X  =  2)=-^- 
Crl 

P(X  =  1)  -  1— p- 

Then  the  expected  value  of  X  is: 

Crl  Crl 

E(X)=2X-i-  +  lX(l— p~) 

cb  cb 

2)  C,  >  Cb  ,  with  C,  =  nXCb+r  and  r=^0: 
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We  can  write: 


C,  %  (CjmodCb)  -  1 
P(X  =  +  1)  -  -  -p— - 

'-'b  '-'b 

C;  (C.modCb)  -  1 

P(X=  )=  1-  p  - - 

'-'b  ^b 

The  expected  value  of  X  (i.e  average  number  of  blocks)  is: 


(C,modCb)  -  1 


(CjmodCb)  -  1 


where  C,modCb  =  C 


3)  Cj  —  nXCb: 


In  this  case  we  write: 


The  average  number  of  blocks  is  then: 


E(X)  =  (-1  +  1)X-^- 

°b  '-'b 


cb  -  1  _  Cj  I 


+  Cb  x  c„ 


Case  1  and  2  are  governed  by  the  same  formula  derived  in  case  2.  The  effect 
of  case  3  can  be  combined  in  the  following  general  formula: 


C.  (C,modCb)  -  1  C.  (CjmodCb)  -  1 

*)  =  (  +  *)*  -  r  - +  X(1  -  —  - )  +  6( C,modCb) 

which  is  written  after  some  manipulation  as: 


E(X)  =  -i+  -  -i  _  J- +  ^C.modCb) 


Where  6(k)  =  1  for  k=0,  0  for  k  ^  0. 
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